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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
Bis 
A SOCIETY has lately been ess 
tablished in Liverpool for bet 
tering the condition and encreasing 
the comforts of the poor. The fol- 
lowing report of a committee pre- 
vious to the institution being é€sta- 
blished, developes some good ob- 
servations on the best modes of as- 
sisting the poor, and points out some 
useful axioms in that branch of poli- 
tical economy, which is cotected 
withthe proper management of the 
poorer classes of oot The rules 
of the society are also subjoined, 
and also the first report of the soci- 
ety. The latter is enriched with 
some just remarks on that difficult 
science of relieving the poor with 
the least injury to themselves. In 
all plans for their assistance, the ad 
ministering of present relief should 
be connected with a view to the 
amelioration of those vices, which 
too frequently accompany poverty.., 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
APPOIN TED IN APRIL, 1809, TO CON- 
SIDER UPON THE BEST MODE OF E3- 
TABLISHING A PERMANENT 8SOCIE- 
TY FOR BETTERING THE CONDITION 
AND INCREASING THE COMFORTS OF 
THE POOR, 

“Your committee, after having 

paid the best attention in their pow- 

tr to the objects for which they were 

*ppointed, have prepared the rules 

Which accompany this report, as the 
isof a society for bettering the 

condition and increasing the com- 

lorts of the poor in the town and 
neighbourhood* of Liverpool. 


—=——._ 
a <b neighbourhood, it is meant 
© include all persons residing withjn three 
miles of the town of Liverpool.” 
BELFAST MAG. WO, XXXIV. 

















“ The inquiries which they have 
found it nécessary ‘to make, in order 
toform those rules, upona founda- 
tion best calculated to attain the de- 
sired object, having placed within 
their immediate view many differ- 
ent plans which have been put in 
practice in several populous towns 
in the united kingdom, for the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
poor, they take this opportunity of 
makirig a few remarks upon the good 
which may be expected gradually 
to arise from an institution of the pro- 
posed nature. 


« And, in the first place, such a . 


society will contribute to increase 
that mutual good-will and  con- 
nexion which ought ever to subsist 
between the rich and the poor; it 
will draw closer those natural bonds 
of uriion which local circumstances 
may have already formed, and, while 
it serves to remind the highest of 
their duty, it will conduce to ren- 
der the lowest satisfied with their 
condition. 

“The sums of money annually 
expended in this country under the 
name of charity are almost beyond 
calculation. But how much of this 
becomes the reward of imposture ; 
how much, with the best intention of 
doing good, is misapplied to the 
purposes of evil; how often does 
that pecuniary bounty, which was 
meant to wipe away the tears of dis- 
tress, and to solace the miseries of 
indigence, fail in its object ; and, in- 
stead of being productive of benefit 
to those very persons whom it was 
kindly intended te relieve, how of- 
ten does it operate to their prejudice 
bY furnishing them with the means 
of encouraging their propensities to 
idleness and vice; and by rendering 
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them less frugal, less industrivus, 
und less capable of maintaining their 
families by the ‘exertions of honest 
industry. One great causé of the 
growing evil is obvious ; the genera- 
lity of persons are willing to give 
their money, but they will not give 
their time to the poor.,, It must 
therefore necessarily tollow, that in 
such charity there can be little in- 
quiry, and still less discrimination; 
and there cannot be a truer maxim 
than this, that it is not what is given, 
but the right application of it, 
which constitutes rts real value. 
Here then a society of the. proposed 
nature will prove itself particularly 
useful, It will convert benevolence 
to better purposes; it will direct it 
into better channels; it will teach 
that the true and legitimate object of 
charity 1s moral amendment ; it will 
urge the necessity of regular ha- 
bits, of prudent ecomomy and of im- 
provement of character ; it will bold 
out the most powerful motives to 
exertion; it will firect its efforts 
to eradicate the seeds of evil, and 
advance the practice of virtue ; and, 
whilst it endeavours to operate on the 
lowec classes by individual encon- 
ragement, by the prospect of honest- 
ly acquiring property, and by every 
other incitement to industry and pru- 
dence, it will also port out to the 
rich the paths of active and useful 
Leneficenes. 

“It is mot necessary that your 
commitice shuuld enumerate the va- 
rious Objects which pry ultimately 
be attained by an association like 
the present; they will gradually 
be developed with the pregression 
of the plan. Your committee will, 
however, trespass a little longer apon 
yourtume, while they state what they 
would recommend fo, immediate a- 
doption: and the grand basis of the 
plan, they conceive, should be in- 
quary and Investigation. It appears 
ty them essentially necessary to be- 


come acquainteél with the situation 
and character of the resident 

in the town and neighbourhood, 
before any very extended good can 
be expected to arise from the pro 
posed institution, “However diflicult, 
and almost impossible, the accom. 
plishment of this may ac first view 
appear, your committee entertain 
not a doubt that the investigation, 
if properly conducted, will not only 
be practicable, but easy of attain- 
ment. 

“ By a skilful division of labour, 
by a selection of respectable indi- 
viduals, from that class of | society, 
who, without being liable either to 
impose or be imposed upon, have 
the best means of acquiring a com 
petent knowledge of the poorer 
classes, and by assigning to each 
such a portion as will noc interfere 
with his own personal pursuits, 
your committee are confident that 
the desired end may, in a great 
measure, be obtained; and in ths 
confidence the experience of the 
past fully justifiesthem. This know- 
ledge, when once acquired, may be 
easily preserved ; and the result of 
sach a continued inquiry will poiwt 
out the best remedy for those evils 
so justly complained of in the loose 
and indiscriminate charity of indivi- 
duals. The progress of imposture 
will be checked; the distresses of 
the industrious poor will be pointed 
out and relieved ; and idleness and 
vice will be detected and discou- 
raged. 

“The second object whieh your 
committee would recommend fer 
immediate adoption is also one © 
the greatest importance. It is aa 
undeniable truth, and it should never 
be forgotten as a maxim, ‘ that ove 
shilling which the poor man eat 
does him more real service than 
two which are given him.’ pen 
this principle your cominitee me 
strongly urge the benelits 
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would arise from the establishment of 


ageuer: il friendly society,* under the 
‘ru asteestti ip of the pro, ected institu 
fon, aud foanded on eerreet prin- 
ciples of calculation. No measure 
culd be devised more politic in its 
ehect, more practicable in its ex- 
ecution, Or more permauent in its 
elects. By thus supply ing the poor 
man with the means of making a 
prospective provision for himself and 
his family, you improve his cha- 
ricter, you ameliorate his condition, 
aid you preserve his independence, 
The great objection of the frie ndly 
societies already established is their 
insecurity. They are founded on 
incorrect calculations: with a view 
of encouraging subscriptions, they 
hold out the prospect of larger al- 
lwwanees in’ sickness than the con- 
tributions will justify ; and the ine- 
viable consequeuces is, their ulti- 
mate dissolution, and often their 
seedy bankrupteyv. It has also not 
unfrequently happened that the trea- 
wirers have been false to their trust; 

axl the sums of money spent at their 
dub-neetings tend considerably to 
diminish the funds. With such 
disadvantages it cannot bea matter of 
‘rprise if the industrious poor man, 
Who labours hard to save sufficient 
to pay his contribution, should be 
wwilling to trust his little all toa 
lewiire so precarious ; and the obvi- 
ous benefits of a society, which, 
lomthe very nature of its constitu- 
ton, precludes the possibility of in- 
ternal discord, which dispenses its 


- -_—— = ——-—y - - 


no would perhaps be more desirable 
to establis! separate societies for males and 
ltmales, as there are many instances in 
which the modes and seasons of relief will 
tot apply equally to both, It is not, how- 
ver, thougiit necessary, in the present 
report, to enter into the minutiz of the 
Proposed measures: it was intended mere- 
'Ytoelucidate general principles; the ap- 
lication of them must be left to the future 
cmaattce who n ay be appointed to care 
ythem inte effec 


allowances with strict impartiality, 
and facilitates the means of obtain- 
ing them; which, in short, offers 
such permanent security for the ad- 
vantages it holds out, require no fur- 
-— illustration. 

‘The third measure which your 
abanintnies would at present re- 
commend is the building of «vo 
public kitchens, one in the northern, 
und the other in the southern, part 
of the town. For (not to mention 
the additional expense, which is by 
no means trifling, ) the great delay 
and imeonvenience which have re- 
sulted upon former occasions, from 
the want of them, sufficiently prove 


the necessity of this measure 3 and 


though it is to be hoped that they will 
not be soon called for, yet ina town 
so extensive and so populous as Li- 
verpool they never can be useless, 
The fluctuatians of employment are 
at some periods great ; during the 
long continuance ofa hard frost many: 
descriptions of the poor are thrown 
outof work; and in such cases the 
loss of time in necessary preparations 
entirely takes away from the value 
of relief, and the evil has reached 
its height before the remedy can 
be applicd. Your committee would 
als) recommend thata public shop 
should be attached to each of these, 
where the common necessaries of 
life, such as flour, potatoes, coals, 
&c. should be sold to the poor for 
ready money only. Let it not be 
understood that they mean to re« 
commend the articles being sold at 
a price below their value, nor even 
at prime cost. That would be a 
dereliction of the very principles up- 
on which the society should, in their 
opinion, be founded. It has been 
ascertained as a fact, from actual 
investigation, thatthe pour pay an 
advanced price for the common ne- 
cessaries of hfe, at the rate of 25 per 
cent. beyond what the rch do; 
and, in addition to this, there is every 
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reason to suppose that they are also 
cousiderable losers in weight. The 
establishment of shops, therefore, 
where the poor might be supplied 
with these articles in small quan- 
tities at the same _ proportionate 
price which is given for large ones, 
cannot but be productive of great and 
lasting good. Your committee will 
illustrate their argument by an 
example. Canal coals, for instance, 
may be purchased by the load, at 
fifteen shillings per ton, or ninepence 
for the hundred: the poor man, who 
canonly purchase them from week 
to week, as he receives his wages, 
canin no case procure thein for less 
than one shilling the hundred, be- 
sides the lossin weight. This is un- 
doubtedly a great hardship, and an 
adequate remedy would be produc- 
tive of a twofold benefit; Ist, it 
would be a saving to the poor of 
one fourth of their wages, thus ena- 
bling them by their own industry 
to procure additional comforts tor 
their families, and to lay by a small 
sum against the day of necessity. 
In the 2d place, it would improye 
their habits by requiring immedi- 
ate payment. The facility with 
which the poor are enabled to con- 
tract debts is one very frequent 
cause of their ruin, and the instan- 
ces were numberless during the 
last winter, in which they were 
prevented from participating in the 
general bounty, by a threat from their 
creditors of legal proceedings in the 
court of requests, whenever they 
ceased making their usual purchases, 
or were known to provide themselves 
with the articles furnished by 
the committee at reduced prices. 
Thus are they prevented from reap- 
ing the ful] enjoyment of their earn- 
ings, and labour loses its reward. 
An objection has been raised against 
the establishment of public shops, 
upon the ground of the injury which 
might result to the petty shop-keep- 


ers who maintain themselves by the 
sale of the necessaries of |ife in 
small quantities to the poor. But 
this objection ought not to have any 
great weight; for it often happens 
that the credit given to the poor ig 
the cause of failure to the tradesman, 
Allowing it, however, to be well. 
founded, yet surely there can be no 
hesitation in adopting a plan produc, 
tive of such essential comforts and 
advantages to the many, whilst the 
few who suffer aye small indeed in 
the balance. Besides the principle 
itself is erroneons ! for if once ad. 
mitted, there is no improvement 
which it would not be the means of 
obstrueting. When, in addition to 
this, it is considered that these shop. 
keepers charge enormous profits, 
that they furnish very inferior ar. 
ticles, and that there is a great defi. 
ciency in the weight, the objection 
must, by every reflecting mind, be 
disinissed as totally invalid.* 
“These, then, form the leadin 
objects which your committee wou 
recommend for adoption upon the 
first formation of a society for bet: 
tering the condition and increasing 
the comforts of the poor. Others 
of equal importance will, in the 
course of time, unfold themselves, 
But it is aboye all things necessary 
to caution the public, both rich and 
poor, from expecting too great and 
rapid a progress. ‘The seed must be 
along time buried in the ground, 
before we can look for a_plentifal 
harvest. True benevolence must be 
guided by the hand of experience 
before its benefits can .be extensive 
ly felt. Its current is like the quiet 
and placid stream, which spre 
fertility through the surrounding 


country, in its slow and silent course, 
ee 


“* For a more extended and on 
answer to this objection which has 
urged against the establishment of public 


shops, see reports of the London sooty 
for bettering the condition of the poor: 
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[f, however, in a work which is in- 
resting to all, only part of the ob- 
‘et be attained, it will be labour 
well applied; and your committee 
cannot close their reports without 
expressing their hopes that the pro- 
sed society may meet with that 
apport of which, froma conyictien 
of its usefulness, they think it so 
well deserving; and that long after 
its projectors have slept in peace, 
t may still survive and flourish, 
dispensing its blessings, encouraging 
the growth of every virtue, and 
promoting the happiness of man- 
kind. 
SAMES GERARD, 
PUDSEY DAWSON, 
SONA. BROOKS, 
J. BOSTOCK, 
J. BRANCKER.” 
LAWS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


I. Tuat the general object of the 
weiety be to collect information res- 
pecting the circumstances of the 
poor, and to put in practice the most 
eiectual means of ameliorating their 
condition. And asit has been found 
impossible, notwithstanding the large 
wms bestowed, to relieve all the 
distress that occurs in this large 
town, it appears desirable that par- 
ticular attention should be paid to 
every reasonable plan of economy, 
” as to extend the benefits of cha- 
ntable institutions to as great a num- 
beras possible. That the society 
tver keep in view the principle that 
the best relief the poor can re- 
ceive is that which comes from them- 
elves; and that the most etlectual 
wethod of improving their condition 
Sby the encouragement of indus- 
ty and prudeace. 

ll. That the business of the soci- 
“y shall be transacted by a commit- 
ee of twenty-one members. 

All, That every person subscrib- 
®gten guineas or upwards at one 
‘Me 0rone guinea or upwards an~ 


nually, be eligible as a member of 
the committee, and be entitled to 
one copy of all the publications of 
the society. 

IV. That the committee be chosen 
by the subscribers at their first gee 
neval meeting, and that they continue 
to act until the 4th of December, 1812, 
when seven of the number shall go 
out by lot, and the committee shall 
recommend the names of fourteen 
gentlemen to the annual meeting for 
the choice of the subscribers, (such 
recommendation, however, not to be 
binding ;) the followiag year, seven 
of the former members shall go out, 
and seven new committee-men be 
chosen in like manner; and after- 
wards the remaining seven of the 
committee shall go out by rotation, 
after having served three years; 
such service, however, shall not rene 
der any person ineligible for the 
succeeding year, if the subscribers 
should think proper to re-elect him. 

V. That a president, two vice-pre- 
sidents, a treasurer, and secretary, 
shall be appointed annually by and 
out of the committee. 

VI. That the ordinary meetings 
of the committee be held on the 
last Friday in every month, at eleven 
o'clock precisely, or on such = and 
hour as the committee may adjourn 
to, 

VII. That the secretary (with the 


‘consent of the president) may call a 


special meeting, giving one day’s 
notice; but that no business shall 
be transacted at such committee, cx- 
cepting that which shall have been 
notified in the summons. 

VIII. That the attendance of five 
members at least be necessary to form 
a committee, 

JX. That any member being ab- 
sent for three successive monthly 
meetings, without assigning any sa- 
tisfactory reason, shall vacate his 
seat. 

X. That all vacancies in the come 





32k 


mittee be filled up by ballot at 
inonthly meetings only, a weck’s 
previous notice having been given 
to each member of the committee, 
and the persqn so elected shall be 
considered as the substitute of the 
person whose place he fills in the 
committee, 

XI. That, all questions be decided 
by a majority of votes, the chair- 
man having also the casting vote. 

XIl. That,this committee be em- 
powered to correspond with any o- 
ther society having a similar object 
in view, to purchase any books which 
are calculated to give them infor- 
mation on the subject, and to print 
any plan or report which they may 
think deserving of public attention. 

XIU. That the committee be al- 
so empowered to offer such rewards 
for good conduct as the state of the 
funds will admit, so as to awaken 
the attention of the poor to what 
will promote their best interests ; 
that they appoint such officers with 
salaries as they may think necessa- 
ty, and apply the finds of the socie- 
ty in such a manner as shall seem 
to them most conducive to the pub- 
lic good, 

XLV. That all drafts or orders for 
paymepton account of the society, 
be made by order of the committee 
and entered on the minutes of the 
day; and that they be signed by 
three of the members present, and 
countersigned by the chairman or 
secretary. 

XV. That a select committee be 
appointed every month, consisting 
of thitce members, (two of, whom 
may act,) who shall meet once a 
week foy the better dispatch of the 
regular business of the society, and 
shall report their proceedings to the 
general committee; but no orders 
of this committee shall be binding 
beyond the month, unless confirmed 
by the general committee. 

XVI. That sub-comuuttees be ap- 
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pointed (consisting of two or tor 
members) for such purposes, and 
with such, powers as_ the commitiee 
may think fit to delegate to them, 

XVII. That the mayor and acting 
magistrates, the rectors, churchwar- 
dens of the parish, and principal 
overseer of the poor, be considered 
as honorary membeis of the com 
mittee. 

XVIII. That a general meetin 
of the subscribers shall be held og 
the first Monday in December jg 
every year, to inspect the accounts, 
and transact the general business of 
the 8 ciety. 

XIX. That a report of the state 
of the society be published every 
year, as soon as Ccouvenient alter the 
general meeting. 

XX. That no repeal of any furida. 
mental law shall take place, except 
at the annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers, one week’s previous potice 
having been given to each member 
of anintention to propose such re 
peal, 

XXI. That no person shall be con- 
sidered as a member of the society 
whose subscription is more than six 
months in arrears. 

XXII. That when any money 
shall be placed out at interest, the 
stuck shall be purchased and the se 
curity taken in’ the vame of the 
trustees for the time being ; and that 
when any purchase of land, or 
buildings or any other property shall 
he made, such property shall be 
conveyed to the said trustees in trust 
for the society: aud the trustees 
shall; from time to time, when ft 
quested by the committee, execule 
powers of attorney for receiving 
dividends and interest as the same 
shall become due half yearly5 and 
for receiving or recovering. © 
principal money, or any part there: 
of, to such person or persols only 
as the committee for the time 0 
shall by wnting under the hand 
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their chairman direct’: and also shall 
execute any cohveyance of such land 
or buildings or other property as the 
committee may direct. But the 
trustees, respectively, shall not be 
answerable nor accountable for in- 
voluntary losses, nor one for the o- 
ther, nor for the acts or defaults of 
ech other, but each person for 
himself alone. 

XXIII. That it shall at any time 
be inthe power of the committee 
for the time being to remove any 
trustee Who shall neglect or refuse 
to perform the duties prescribed by 
ihe foregoing rule. 

XXIV. That when any vacancy 
dccurs by removal, resignation, or 
death, the committee shall, within 
the space of three months from 
weh vacancy, proceed ‘to the ap- 
pointinent of a new trustee, select- 
ed from among their own number. 

yas 
REPORT OF THE SOCIETY. 


Your committee, since their ap- 
pomtment, have been employed 
m making the preparations ne- 
cesary fur reducing to practice 
ihe measures recommended in the 
printed report of the select com- 
mittee, and in facilitating the at- 
wamentof the other objects of the so- 
cely; and they now present you 
with the following report of their pro- 
gress, ' 

ln order to obtain that KNOWLEDGE 
THE STATE OF THE POOR which 
“ems so necessary to the future 
PMsperity of the socieiy, they have 
tvided the town into TEN, districts, 
Wereuch of which two members of 
le committee have been appointed 
paecrintendapts 5 under their di- 

» it is intended to select a 
wmber of visitors in proportion to 

Population of the several districts, 
*whem this part of the business 
f society will more immediately 

trusted, and from ‘whose in- 
ion the condition, employment, 
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habits of life, and general character 
of the labouring poor nay be ac- 
curately known. This investigation 
is for the present deferred, because 
if it had been instituted at this sea- 
son of the year, expectations of 
pecuniary relief might have been 
raised in the minds of the poor, 
which must have been disappointed ; 
early in the spring it is the iuten- 
tion of the committee to commence 
this important inquiry upon a regulor 
system, and to perpetuate the infor 
mation so obtained by half yearly 
or quarterly reports from the visitors 
of each division. 

The second object of the society 
was the establishment of a Taignv- 
Ly Socigry, upon such a basis and 
under such regulations as to prevent 
the abuses and correct the errors and 
misealculations which have proved 
ruinous to so many institations of this 
kind. Mgt 

To this the committee have not 
been inattentive; a setof rules have 
been drawn up and sub.nitted tothe 
inspection of Mr. Morgan, secretary 
to the equitable assurance oflice in 
London, which have been returaed 
by him with a letter expressing his 
entire approbation of them, and ge- 
nerously refusing to accept of any 
remuneration for his services. It 
now only remains to.take the most 


proper measures for encouraging the _ 


poor to become members, and to 
this object the comunittee. will tura 
their immediate attention, 

To give efli-ct, as early as,possible, 
to the third measure so earnestly re- 
commended, your conimittee have to 
report, that they have purchased two 
lots of ground, one in Bridgewater- 
street, the other in Marlborough- 
street, near Maryboue, fos the pur- 
pose of erecting thereon two Pus- 
Lic Kircuens, with Ssops conti- 
guous to them i the plans for these 

e 


premises have been subinjtted tothe 


inspection Of the committee, and 
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approved by them; considerable 

progress has been made in the eree- 

tion of one of the buildings, and pre- 

— are making for the imme- 
iate erection of the other. 

Your committee have now inform- 
ed you of the progress which they 
have made in the prosecution of the 
several plans first recommended to 
your attention. Before they close 
this, their first yearly report, they 
would state to you what objects may 
as they conceive, be reasonably 
held in view in that investigation of 
the circumstances of the poor of 
which they have spoken io the first 
page, and which was amongst the 
plans recommended to the society, 
in the report to the select committee 
in December, 1809. They have wish- 
ed to define these objects as accu- 
rately as possible to themselves, and 
they are especially anxious that no 
misunderstanding should invade the 

ublic mind on this subject. Per- 
Pie: they may best introduce the 
exposition of those objects by a state- 
ment of the questions with which 
they purpose to furnish their visitors. 

Ist, What is your name and age ? 

od, Are you married or single, a 

widow or widower? 

$d, What number of children have 

you, and what is the age of the 
eldest and youngest ? 

4th What employment do you 

follow ? 

5th, What are your weekly earn- 

ings ? 

6th, With whom do you work? 

7th, Do you and your family at- 

tend any place of public worship, 
when, and what ? 

8th, Do your children attend any 

school, how often, and what 
school ? 

9th, Have your children had the 

small pox, or cow pox ? 

30th, Is your habitation comforta- 

ble, clean, and healthy ? 
Jith, Is there any infectious dis- 
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order in your house, or near; 
and what? snrall pox, measles 
or fever? F 

12th, Are you in want of relief 
and why? 

13th, Do you receive relief from 
your parish, or from any char). 
table institution, and what ? 

14th, Where were you born, wher 
been in service, or worked ag g 
labourer? 

15th, How long have you resided 

in Liverpool ? 

16th, Who is your landlord, and 

how long have you Tived in this 
house ? 

17th, Do you belong to any bene- 

fit society, and what do you re. 
ceive ? 

One object which the committee 
have in view, in pressing some of 
the above stated questions, is, that 
preparation may be made for a je 
dicious distribution of retief, in the 
event of the reeurrence of sucha 
season as the winter of 1303-9, On 
that occasion, many of the visitors 
were much embarrassed in their ope- 
rations trom want of a satisfactory 
knowledge (a knowledge not, on that 
emergency, to be obtained) of the 
characters and circumstances of 
matry of those who applied fors 
sistance. But it isnot merely toase- 
son of unusual distress that your eon 
mittee look. They have nm constant 
ly impressed upon their minds that 
the great object of your assocntion 
is to produce a permanent improve 
ment in the state of the poor; asd 
it is ebvious that many of the 
questions have a contemplation ‘di 
tinct from that of the mere lesser 
ing of temporary suffering. 

They conceive that by ma 
themselves largely acquainted 
the state ofthe poorer classes they 
may best ascertain to th ® 
what directions their efforts may 
most happily made. 
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sestigation, modes of misery may 
be brought to light of the existence 
of which they have now no know- 
ledge; and that some evils which 
are known to exist may be shown 
to bave attained a magnitude of 
which they have, at present, no 
conception. In such cases, it will 
bea part of their duty to consider, 
whether the evils disclosed are such 
ait may lie within their power to 
remove or lessen. 

They wish it distinctly to be un- 
derstood, that it does not form a part 
of their purpose to give pecuniary 
assistance.* Itis possible, however, 


ee 
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*It is proper, however, to remark that 
three plans have been. under the consides 
ration of the committee, (although not as 
yet determined upon,) the prosecution of 
which would imply the imparting of moncy 
tothe poor; First, a plan of distributing 
pecuniary rewards to such persons as 
should have brought up a certain number 
of children without aid from the parish ; 
Swcondly, a plan of establishing a bank for 
the reception of small sums from the poor, 
the committee engaging to pay interest for 
the sums so deposited; and, Thirdly, a 
plan of Jending small sums (say £2, or £3.) 
to poor persons, to be re-paid by instal- 
ments, a respectable housekeeper being 
guarantee for the re-payment of a part— 
On the last plan they would remark, that 
besides possessing, in common with the 
weond, the advantage of habituating the poor 
0 lay by a partof their earnings, it carries 
with it the following recommendations :— 
lst, That the security given by» the houses 

is in itself as good an attéstation as 
tan be desired to the character of the per 
on soliciting assistance ; and, 2dly, That 
the plan would, in many instances, hap- 
co-operate with the shop-institution, 
peken of in page $51, inasmuch asit may 
be presumed, (and the experience of the 
Msitors of 1808-9 confirms the idea,) that 
many persons who might be disposed to a- 
the plan of buying for ready money 

#2 low price would be Prevented from a- 
dopting it, by the debts under which they 
might lie to shop-keepers, A small sum 
by way of loan, to be re-paid by easy in- 
ts, would release them from the in- 
ibrance, and would give an auspicious 
to their future industrious efforts, 
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that their investigation may | dis- 
close many evils; towards the re- 
moval of which they tnay bé instru- 
mental without the giving of money 
to the sufferers. Should it ap. 
pear, for instance, that many of the 
children of the poor are without 
the blessings of education, your 
committee may fairly exert them- 
selves towards the obtaining of those 
advantages for them. Should it ap. 
pear that, spite of the facilities afford- 
ed for the cow-pox inoculation, there 
are many poor families who hesitate 
to adopt it, your committee may then 
fairly consider, whether there be 
any uncoercive means by which they 
may become instrumental (under 
providence) in propagating a prac- 
tice which promises so well for the 
happiness of mankind. Should it 
be found (and your committee ap. 
prehend that, with respect to fe- 
males especially, it would be found) 
that there are many persons, who, 
however well disposed to be industrious, 
cannot obtain employment, it may 
then become a just matter of con- 
sideration with vour committee, 
whether some new modes of em- 
ployment may not be devised, by 
which such persons may be enabled 
to earn their bread, Your commite 
tee have reason to believe that there 
are iv this'town many poor and in- 
dustrious persons from distant pa- 
rishes to whom a little parochial re- 
lief would be important, who are 
prevented from applying to this 
parish by a fear of being sent home ; 
and from applying “to their ‘own 
parishes by fear, or hopelessness, 
oran ignorance of the just mode of 
proceeding. To such persons your 
committee conceive that they may 
be yseful, by making application tg 
their parishes (the merits of the ca- 
ses having been previously ascer- 
tained) for a stipend to be remitted 
to the persons in question, so that 
these persons may have the benefit 
Aaa 
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of parochial aid, without being com- 
pelled to leave.a place in which their 
industry. mwy be exerted to the 
greatest advantage. 

Your committee think also that, 
by collecting accounts of the cha- 
racters and circamstances of the poor, 
they may render the society’s office 
a just receptacle of information for 
those who wish to obtain honest and 
industrions labourers or servants, 
Should this object of their hope be 
realized, it may then become a mat- 
ter of desire among the poorer 
classes to have a well established 
character on the society’s books. 

Yoor committee have now stated 
some of the modes in whieh they 
conceive they .may be aseful in 
consequence of the information which 
may be drawn forth by their ques- 
tions. It is evident that some few 
of their questions have purely a 
statistical tendency, 2. ¢. they look 
to the ascertaining of the general 
history (viz the birthplaces, &c.) 
of the péor of this town. Such 
questions they have thought it fit 
to imsert in their catalogue. They 
assist in. giving completeness to the 
view which they are taking of the 
poor of Liverpool; and this com- 
pleteness of view uvay be necessary 
to enable them to reason justly con- 
cerning the probable effect of insti- 
tutions which have the welfare of 
the poor for their object- 

They hopethey may not be charg- 
ed with aiming at too much, They 
are, indeed, proceeding with caution, 
Jeeling their way. They wish their 
objects to be as defmite as _ possible. 
Even then they are not confident as 
to their power of accomplishing 
them; but if they accomplish a part 
only, they willdo better than those 
who sit still and make no eflort be- 
cause they cannot achieve all, The 
only danger is, according to their 
apprehension, that many whe be- 
lung not to your assuciation, aud e- 
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ven the more inactive members of 
the association itself, may satisf 
themselves that the agents of the so. 
ciety are to do every thing, and 
therefore, that they, in their respec. 
tive stations, are released from all 
obligation to charitable effort, Alas! 
yon committee can hope to remove 

ut a portion of the evil existing in 
this town. Whilst they shall. be 
exerting themselves even with their 
utmost energy, there will be ample 
scope for the benevolent activity of 
individuals, The efforts of one are 
not meant to supercede those of the 
other, They may go on most hap. 
pily in unison. 

Fully — therefore, of the dif. 
ficulty of the duty they are en 
in, Rh under the most facoole 
circumstances, and contemplating, 
with no little apprehension, the limit. 
ed state of their funds, and the very 
few names that have been added to 
the list of subscribers since the first 

neral meeting, they dare not in 
mdulge any high expectations them 
selves, nor mislead the promoters of 
the objects of this institution by fale 
hopes of that success hich must ' 
timately depend upon the pat 
the public | The coumiete tae 
cheerfully devoted their time and la. 
bour to the formation of this establish. 
ment, and will continue their exertions 
with increased diligence, if they shall 
receive that countenance and support 
which alone can ensure success in the 
attainment of the various objects of 
this important institution. 

The present deplorable state of 
the commerce of these kingdoms must 
be felt and lamented by all. These 
evils, as they lessen the means, will in- 
crease our exertions to support | 
strength and prosperity of our country, 
which, whether the whole or its parts 
be considered, consists hy ” | 
vigorous, vittuous, and cnlig 
The labourers are the hands of the 
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merchant, the implements of the ma- 
gofacturer and the agriculturist ; a 
gurce of wealth in peace, and our 
defence in war. Inthe hourof dan- 

they keep the enemy from our 
coast and “ stand a wall of fire around 
wr loved isle.”’ 

Such are the public spirit and be- 
pevolence of the inhabitants of this 
town, that appeals to excite the pas- 
sions have been unnecessary : RELIEF 
has always met DISTREss, and they 
have been as ready to give as to re- 
ceive 

Some objections have been stated 
to the organization of the Laws of 
this Institution, which have much re- 
tarded its progress: great pains have 
been taken to obviate them, particu. 

as they came from genilemen 
highly respectable, and warm friends 
to the poor. It is haped they no 
longer exist, and that if the present 
members of the Society will lay the 
state of the funds before their friends, 
and explain their views, all will unite, 
with one heart and one soul, in this 
LABOUR OF LOVE. ! 
Liverpool, February, 1811. 
, p—-——_____— 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SERAPH; OR VANITY REPROVED. 

(Concluded from page 274.) 

HEN her step-mother found 

fault with her, she never dared 
to justify herself, or speak a word 
reply ; this would have been reck- 
oned the height of disobedience; 
the was therefore obliged to bear 
illin silence, though often, her heart 
Was ready to burst. 

Little Seraph was the first who 
seemed to sympathize in Harriet’s 
sufferings, and in some degree to re- 
sent her injuries. 

If she chanced to be seated on her 
Mama's lap, when the storm be- 
§40, she immediately Jeft it, and 
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walking over to her sister, placed 
herself clase beside her, with. her 
face turned towards her mamma} 
there she stood firm, endeavouring 
as it should seem, to ward off the 
fury of the tempest from its object, 
or at least determined to bear a 
part of it. 

If she saw Harriet much. affected, 
she climbed on her chair, and got 
her arms round her neck, and if a 
tear strayed down her sister’s cheek, 
she immediately kigsed it off. Some- 
times she was ordered away from 
her sister; then she would, without 
saying a word, walk with a firm 
step to that part of the room which 
was farthest from her mother, «and 
remain there till peace was restored: 
But never did these two exemplary 
sisters mention their mother’s cru- 
elty, either between themselves, or 
to any other person, nor utter one 
disrespectful word of ber. It seem- 
ed, that without having spoken their 
thoughts to each other, both had de- 
termined to be silent on the disagree- 
able subject for ever. | 

Captain Lancaster saw that his 
wife did not love his daughter, but 
he had no conception of the mi, 
sery she suffered in consequence 
of her step-mother’s dislike ; and Hare 
riet would have died rather than jet 
him know any thing that might 
cause him uneasiness. 

Time therefore rolled on without 
bringing any diminution to the suf- 
ferings of Harriet; on the contrary, 
every year encreased her step-mo- 
ther’s enmity towards her. The 
diabolical passion of yore pro» 
duced the most baleful effects in 
the mind of Mrs. L. she grew pas- 
sionate, vindictive, and revengeful. 

An incident occurred about this 
time, which though trifling in itself, 
we cannot pass over in silence, on ac-. 
count of the serious consequences 
produced by it. 

There was in the family an old 
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servant called Mary Jones, who 
had lived with the first Mrs. Lan- 
caster, she had ever proved herself 
faithful and affectionate, and had 
many times shewed her zeal and at- 
tachment for the family, at the ha- 
zard of her life. During the illness 
which terminated in the death of 
Mrs. Lancaster, she had deprived 
herself of sleep for weeks together : 
for‘no substitute could be found e- 
qual to supply her place, in the esti- 
mation of her mistress. “ She had 
attended Captain L’s son with that 
care and watchful affection, which 
could only be equalled by a mother, 
and on every occasion she manifested 
more judgment and prudence than 
are usually found in a person of her 
station. With Mary the preseut 
Mrs. Lancaster had never been a fa- 
vourite: indeed the first time she 
saw her, she remarked that notwith. 
standing her beauty, she perceived 
something that did not please ber 
in her countenance. This speech 
of Mary’s was. faithfully repeated to 
Mrs. L. by her own woman, as was 
from that time every thing that was 
said in favour of the former, or a- 
inst the present Mrs. Lancaster. 
Latterly Mary Jones had discover. 
ed something of Harriet’s ill-treat- 
ment, which made her almost fran- 
tic with rage and grief, and she conld 
hardly refrain from openly reproache 
ing her mistress 
Matters were in this sitnation, 
when one evening as Mrs, Lancaster 
and Harriet were dressing for a par- 
ty, the former asked the latter to ex- 
change some jewels with her for that 
night, as she was fond of variety in 
these things. Mary Jones who offi- 
ciated as maid to Harriet, happened 
to be inthe room at the time, ad- 
qating her dress, As soon as Mrs. 
. received the ornaments, (which 
had belonged to Harriet’s mother,) 
she immediately decorated herself 
with them, Mary turned and cast 
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a look at her, which too plaigl 
spoke contempt. “ ] perceive, Ma, 
ry,” said she, © you think I do not 
become these ornaments so well as 
their former owner.” “ I confess, 
madam,” said Mary, “sucha thought 
did cross my mind, as I looked at 
you.” Anger now flashed from the 
eyes of Mrs. L. but she made uo re. 
ply, except by reproying Harriet 
for something that she deemed a 
fault. Mary did not intend to have 
said more, but she now felt for Har. 
riet, and wasroused. “ J never have 
seen, and too probably never shall 
see, any persoa so truly amiable as 
the former owner of these jewels," 
continued she, “ Miss Harriet ‘indeed 
comes nearer to her than any one 
that Lknow.” “ Aft least,” said Mrs, 
L. “ it appears she knew not howto 
treat her servants, or she would have 
taught vou to kuow: your place bet 
ter, and ‘nut ‘to give your tongue so 
much liberty in the presence of your 
superiors.” tage ct hag 

At this accusation Mary’s choler 
knew no bouads ;—* not know how 
to treat her servants,’ she repeated, 
«“] wish some people knew as well 
to treat every one; and to conduct 
themselves on all occasions ;” -hay- 
ing said‘ this, she rushed out of tlie 
ruvom, and slapped the door after 
hers When she was gone, Mrs. L. 
complained violently to Harriet of 
the imperiinence, the insults of Ma 
ry; in short, the breach between 
them seemed irreparabie, and she 
ended by declaring, that the same 
house should no longer contain Ma 
ry and herself. Harriet made little 
reply at this time, and they proceed. 
ed to fulfil their engagement. 

The next day, Mrs. L.’s 
was rather increased than abated. 
Some morning visitors coming to the 
house, prevented any recurrence 1 
the subject till after dinner. 
Captain te gone to take his evel 
ing walk, Harriet was ordered {0 
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carry the news of Mary’s dismissal 
to her. “1 will uot, madam,” an- 
swered she. ‘ You will not,” re- 
peated her astonished step-mother, 
«No, I cannot, nor will not,” re- 
plied she again. “ 'Tis very well, 
and very obedient, Miss, but if you 
will not, another person shall,” said 
her mamma, in a passion, rising 
and ringing the bell; “ this woman 
has been my pest too long, she has 
turned your heart against me, and 
may perhaps do me the same kind 
ofice with my own child.” “ QO,” 
said Harriet, “1 declare, upon my 
honour, she never in her life spoke 
a disrespectful word of you in my 
presence.” 

Mrs. L. knew Harriet’s principles 
too well to suppose she would have 
suffered any one to do so, but she 
wanted a pretext to justify her con- 
duct. A mat servant now came to 
answer the bell—“ Tell Mary Jones,” 
sid Mrs. Lancaster,—*‘*‘ No, do not 
tell Mary Jones,” said Harriet, 
scarcely knowing what she said—* I 
entreat, | implore you, madam, to 
“eg her.”.. “ Leave the room, 

liss; goto your chamber instant- 
ly,” said her enraged mother. Hare 
net rose to obey, but before she 
went, willing to make another effgrt 
in fayour of Mary; she said, 
“Dear Madam, this is the first time 
in my life I have disobeyed your 
commands, | know Lam wrong, but 
revenge not my fault, J beseech 
you, on poor Mary; at least, speak 
to my father before you discharge 
her." Do not presume to dictate 
to me, ma’am; I know too, that 
you are in the wrong; leave my pre- 
sence, nor dare to aggravate me fur- 
ther.” Harriet now left the room, 
and little Seraph, who had been a 
Witness to the whole scene, was fol- 
lowing her. «Come back, Miss,” 
aid her mother, “ do not attempt. to 
associate with one who will teach 
you disobedience.” This was the 
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way most effectually to wound the 
feelings of Harriet, who had inces- 
santly laboured to instil into Se- 
raph’s mind every virtuous prin- 
ciple. : 
At being prevented from accom 
panying her sister, Seraph began to 
scream violently, and her. cries 
heightened the fury of her mother. 
Anger, like all the other passions, may 
be checked at its commencement, but 
it it gain admittance into the heart, 
what mortal can say to its tempest, 
‘thus far shalt thou rage, and no 
farther.” In the storm, Mary Jones 
was now forgotten; all Mrs, L.’s 
anger was directed against Har- 
riet, whom she determined to sepa- 
rate for some time from her sister : 
this. being, she well knew, the se- 
verest punishment she could inflict 
on her, She ran therefore in the 
height of her fury, and locked Har- 
riet m her chamber; and bringing 
the key in ber hand, shewed it to 
Seraph; for she felt resentment even 
against her, for wanting to 
with her sister, At the sight of the 
key Seraph’s cries redoubled, and her 
maid was ordered to put her in bed. 
It was with difficulty she was got 
past the door of her sister’s room ; 
she must stop to say how sorry she 
was for her confinement, and to la- 
ment that she was not allowed to 
share it with her. 
Scarcely had .Seraph’s screams 
ceased to echo through the hall and 
passages, when he: father returned. 
“ Where is Harriet, my dear?” said 
he, as he entered the parlour, where 
his lady sat in gloomy dignity, «I 
have been making verses, but what 
pleases me most is the air I have 
composed for them, which I want 
Harriet to play to me.” [See the 
verses at the commencement of the story. | 
«« Mr. Lancaster,” answered his wife, 
haughtily, “ your daughter has 
highly offended me; I have long 
ceased to expect that she would 
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me, Ortreat me as a mother; 

but I have been insulted by her, and 
my orders to my servants, counter- 
manded to my very face.” Cap- 
tain Lancaster was astonished. “J 
know, however,” ‘continued she, 
“where the root of the evil lies, and 
am determined to remove it; Mary 
Jones has manifested a rooted aver- 
sion to me, since my first coming to 
this -house—perhaps her -prejudice 
may have commenced even before 
that time; step-mothers are ever 
looked upon with a jaundiced eye: 
she has instilled ‘her prejudice into 
the mind of your daughter, and may 
perhaps endeavour to do the same 
by shine; lam therefore determined 
to discharge ‘her.” “ Why, my 
dear,” said the Captain, “ you shock 
me, by your account ; there must 
be some mistake in this, allow me 
to enquire into the matter. Mary 
Jones, I am confident, could not 
behave as ‘you represent.” “So, | 
see‘ how itis,” said Mrs. L., my peace 
of mind is of ‘no value ; that of this 
servant-woman is of much more imn- 
portanee; bet I tell you, Captain 
Lancaster, I -can never be happy, 
while-she is in‘the same house with 
me, and therefore J]. insist that she 
shall leave it.” You knew not,” 
said he, mildly, what that woman 
has done for my family. No, I can 
never be so ungrateful as to allow 
her to be turned away.” “ Unyrate- 
ful'to a servant!” said his wile with 
disdain, “* has she wot been well 
Heer for whatever services she nay 
ave rendered you? if she has not, 
pay ber now, give'her what mouey 
you think sufficient.” ‘ There are 
some services, Mrs. Lancaster,” said 
her husband, “* or rather sume acts 
of kiridness, which money can nei- 
ther by Men ner ‘purebase; sucti 
have ° those which ‘this woman 
has rendered my family. Can I ever 
forget the eare, the ‘watehful judi- 
cious care, she took of my”— wife 
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he would have said, but the won 
stopped in his ‘throat,—* and had it 
been in the power of human aid to 
have saved my son”—ayain he gt 
ped, and turning from his lady 19 
the window, seemed to be attentive. 
ly gazing at the moon; sovn after 
she saw him ‘take out his handker. 
chief. 

A man can sometimes see a wo. 
man’s tears unmoved ; but how hard 
soever a woman’s heart may be, a 
man’s tears never fail to soften it, 
The moment Mrs, Lancaster observ. 
ed her husband so touched, her 
anger began to subside, and her 
heurt ‘to relent. “I am very sorry, 
my dear,” said she, “that I have 
been the cause of uneasiness to you: 
I really did not think that you were 
so foolish with regard to this woman: 
let us say no more about it to- 
night, you know I do not wish 
to hurt your feelings ; we will there- 
fore settle this matter to-morrow,” 
Harmony wasagain restored between 
the husband and wife; he thought 
no more of his verses for this night,’ 
nor did he enquire again for his 
daughter, and Mrs. L. by way of 
shewing her authority, determined 
to keep her locked up till the morn- 
inny. 

In the morning, Captain Lanca® 
ter was awoke by a low scream, at- 
companied by exclanmations of sur 
prise, near ‘the door of his cham- 
ber; he jumped out of bed, and 
hurrying on brs dressmg gown, went 
to-enquire what was the matter. On 
opening bis door, he beheld all the 
servants assembled abont Seraph, who 
lay half asleep in the passage at the 
door of Harriet’s room She had 
been discovered there a few minutes 
before, by one of the maids; who 
being frightened at the sight of hen 
screamed, so as to draw the rest We. 

ther. “Not knowing what to thine 
of all this, ‘Captain ‘Lancaster beg™ 
to ask questiuns, which led to 4 
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covery of Harriet’s , confinement. 
Mrs. L. immediately after prodaced 
the key, and liberated the prisoner. 
The two sisters now joyfully rashed 
into each other’s arms, As soon as 
they descended to the parlour, Se- 
raph seated on her sister’s lap, was 
uestioned by her father as to the 
situation he had found herin, “ Well, 
my dear papa,” said the child, “ if 
you will promise not to he an- 
gry with me, I will tell you all about 
it; bu: I am sure you will not be an- 
, because | do not know whe- 
ther I did wrong or not.” “I have 
ofien told you, my dear,” said her 
father, “that I would never blame 
you, even should you do an im- 
proper action, provided you did not 
know it to be such. Let me hear 
uow how you came to be asleep at 
yonr sister’s room-door.” = Will 
papa be so good as to let me tell it 
just straight ov as it happened.—You 
know, sir, afier you went out yes- 
terday-evening, it grew dark and 
unpleasant, and very gloomy; was 
it not, papa?” . “ No indeed, my 
dear, to me it- had a very different 
appearance; I thought it a sweet, 
clear, delightful evening, there was 
alittle wind, but net too mech?” 
“Well; how strange! I thought it 
nielancholy and «disagreeable, and 
very stormy.” * if you felt this way, 
my dear, it must have been in your 
mind that what was unpleasant to 
you existed. J suppose you were 
mabad temper.” << I will tellu you 
how it was, sir ;—after mamma had 
locked up Harriet, and. would not 
kt me go with her’— “ Locked 
Harriet!” repeated her father. 
“Yes, papa, it was all aboat Mary 
jones, you know.” “ Proceed in 
‘our Narrative, my dear,” said he, 
leaving a sizhwe* “When Harriet 
vt locked ups’ I was very sorty; 
en mamma ordered me to be 
puto bed. “ After ‘f was in bed, I 
not sleep, nor could I :stop 
"ying for poor Harriet, for | thought 
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she was like one in a prison, and 
she herself had told me about the 
poor prisoners many times, f[ 
thought too that it was a cold dull 
melancholy night, and poor Harriet 
locked up, you know, papa,”’ (said 
she, wiping her. eyes, for the 
were growing moist again, at this 
genet her story,) “ Ithoaght I heard 
er groaning and sobbing, so I could 
not help crying until nurse came 
to go to her own bed; then she 
comforted me, aud told me that it 
was the wind, and not Harriet’s 
sighs 1 heard; so I lay still, per. 
haps L slept some thea, for the next 
thing 1 remember, is that I beard 
nurse breathe very loud, so I knew 
that she was sound asleep. 

« Then I slipped oat of bed, and 
felt my way to Harriet’s room-door ; 
I only just wanted to ask her if she 
was very unhappy, I thought she 
might like to have me near her, 
I lisiened for a long time at the 
door, and [ still heard her moans” 
« Allow me, my dear,” said Har- 
riet, “ to interrupt you for a mo- 
ment, that | may set you right in 
this. I neither wept nor sighed, oor 
was in the least miserable in my 
confinement, I assure you; for my- 
self I felt nothing; I was only sor- 
ry for the uncasiness oecasioned to 

our mamma, and that there should 
be any disturbance in the family,” 
« Well I did not, knew that you felt 
in this manner,” said Seraph, “I 
thought you must pass a dreadful 
wight, so I called to you through 
the door, and told you that I was 
there, and all how sorry | was for 
you, [was not sure whether or not 
you answered me, sometimes I 
thought you did”— “I never heard 
you, my dear,” said Harriet, “ I 
must have been asleep.” “1 do not 
recollect any thing more, but that 
I grew cold, and wished myself in 
bed; I believe I had fallen asleep 
soon after, but indeed, papa, 1 did 
not intend to sleep at the door, I 
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Temember feeling cold several times, 
and striving to go to bed, but sone- 
how I could not walk.” * Sleep 
had overpowered you, ‘my dear,” 
said her father. He then represent- 
e\ to her the impropriety of leav- 
ing her bed unkuown to any one; 
and took occasion to shew her how 
liable children are to be deceived 
by trusting to their own feeling; 
with several instructive lessons, which 
naturally flowed from her litle 
narrative. Seraph told her story 
amidst a thousand caresses bestow- 
ei on her sister; before it was truish- 
ed her voice was observed to grow 
hoarse ; she bowever did not mind 
it, she was happy, and in high spi- 
rits at being once more in the arms 
of her sister. Towards evening, she 
complained of her throat, her cheeks 
seemed flushed, and she became 
feverish. Her father said lie per- 
ceived she had caught cold, her mos 
ther feared it might be worse, per- 
haps measles, or a scarlet fever, 
She begged to sleep that night with 
Harriet, and she was too ill to be 
refused. This child had ever. been 
the darling’ of all who knew her; 
never had she been beheld with in- 
ditlerence by any one. The supe- 
riority of intellect which one child 
will often possess over another, is 
truly astonishing: we sometimes 
meet with children who seem to 
bave lived double the time in the 
world of others, who are neverthe- 
less of the same age*, | This ditler- 


- 
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‘* Madame de Genlis gives the following 
account of her pupil, Mademoiselle D'Or. 
leans, when 4 years old :— She knew her 
sister was ill, and no play could divert 
her mind from the idea, She was playing 
at a game Of forfeits: it fell to Fer fot 
in one instance to decide what should be 
done for the recovery of a pledge, when, 
without being prompted by any one, she 
ordered the person to whom it belonged, 
to pray to God for her sister. #fhe im- 

ression such an idea in a child four years 
old, made on all present, may easily be 
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ence is partly owing: to the nature 
and partly to the education or ent. 
ture of the plant; but where both 
unite, where the best possible cul. 
ture has been bestowed on the f. 
nest plant of its species, it is won. 
derful how soon the buman blossom 
may be brought to exhibita degree 
of perfection. 

The next morning Efarriet brought 
the alarming intelligence to her fa. 
ther and mother, that Seraph’s dis 
order seemed to be much increased ; 
that she had passed a very distorh 
ed night, aud was now, she feared, 
exceedingly vl. At this informa 
tion, the anxious parents were great. 
ly alarmed, and a servant was’ in 
stantly dispatched for a physician, 

Consiernation and terror now 
spread through the family ; and Ma 
ry vones, unbidden, took ber sta 
tion at the child’s bed-side. As soon 
as the physician had arrived, and 
examined his patient, he pronou» 
ced her disorder to be scarlatinay 
aud he feared a very bad species of 
iw. It was attended with a consi 
derable difficulty of © breathing, 
which every hour increased. ‘The 
next day it was judged necessary 
to blister her chest. ‘The doctor’ 
Opinion was, that cold and the agi- 
tation of the child’s mind dering the 
night she had passed out of beds had 
caused ber indisposition. For three 
days thé fever continued very vi 
lent, but the worst symptoms that 
appeared were a cough and dill. 
culty of breathing. At pyro 
fever began 'to abate; bot it left her 
in 'a. weak. languid state, with 4 


. 


vielent cough, and no | inchwation 





for foutl, ‘5 

= - -- - — at 
conceived. Her sister died. mr isdifheuk 
to believe that a four years old 


could, for the space OF two. 


prs, retaie 
a lively and profound grief fe asl 
‘but, that she did so, every one about 
can witness.” 


Lessons of a Governess, by Mad. & Gest 
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Grief and melancholy appeared 
jn every countenance in the house; 
even’ the lowest of the domestics 
partook in the general affliction; 
so°much was this sweet. infant be- 
loved. 

Harriet scarcely ever left the sick- 
chamber. But the sufferings of the 
wretched mother were truly pitiable, 
jnas much as they were mixed with 
remorse, which is the most dreadful 
torture of the human mind, for she 
mentally accused herself of being 
the cause of the, child’s sufferings. 

During the first days of Seraph’s 
indisposition, Mrs, Lancaster took 
no notice of Mary Jones, who was 
her nurse; one day, however, on 
which the child seemed worse, and 
lower than usual, when she had re- 
mained for a long time weeping over 
her in an agony of despair, in| 
rose from the other side of the bed, 
where she had been kneeling, and 
coming to her, took her affection- 
ately by the hand, and said, “ My 
dear mistress, why do you give 
yourself up to despair? Trust, I be- 
seech you, in a wise providence, 
who can yet, if he thinks fit, restore 
thisangel to you.” * O Mary, dear 
Mary,” said she, leaning her head 
on Mary’s shoulder, and bursting 
into a fresh flood of tears, “is there 
any hope for me?” ‘“.O yes!” re- 
plied Mary, “there is hope, God 
forbid there was not.” Behold how 
aflliction humbles pride, and levels 
us with those whom we before af- 

dtodespise! At this assurance 
of Mary, Mrs. Lancaster pressed 
het hand, and felt more composed 
than she had done for many days. 

This lovely infant, as she lay in 
her little white bed, looked like 
“Something uot of this earth’s 
mould,” her beautiful curling hair 

ed over her snowy forehead ; 

cheeks, from the internal heat 

consumed her, had now assumed 

© deepest dye of the rose; while 
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the brilliancy of her eyes shewed a 
spirit undaunted by all it had suf- 
fered, and not to be conquered by 
the keenest pang of disease. Never 
did a murmur escape her lips, and 
when her. parents or friends. visited 
her, she uniformly declared herself 
better, and endeavoured to make the 
time pass as agreeably in her sick- 
chamber as possible. 

Yet she once during her illness 
told Mary Jones, that she knew she 
should die; saying, at the same 
time, that she liked. the thoughts 
of dying very well, only she 
was sorry for the grief her mamma 
would feel. “ For as heaven is a 
place, so much more delightful than 
this earth,” said she, “ I wonder any 
one would wish to stay here.” 

Harriet in instructing her, had 
not neglected religion. Her creed 
was simple.—She believed there 
was a God, who made the world, 
that he was wise and good ; and that 
afier death he would punish the 
wicked, and reward the good. This 
far she could understand, and no 
farther.was required of her: her me- 
mory was not burdened by a parcel 
of, (to a child,) unintelligible words, 
to which it cannot possibly annex 
the proper ideas, 

One day as her mamma and Har- 
riet stood beside her bed, she made 
an effort to raise herself, and placing 
the band of her sistér in that of her 
mother, looked wistfully at them, 
and lay down again. Mrs. Lancaster 
burst into tears, and left the room. 

On the 13th day of her illness, 
she appeared much changed for the 
worse; shé was too weak to speak, 
and only made signs for what she 
wanted. Seeing ber parents aad 
in the room, her nurse 
raised her up in bed, and she 
signified that she wished her 
mother and sister to approach; she 
then again, in presence of her fa- 
~t took the hand of Harriet, and 
Bb 
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put it in that of her mother’s, and 
cast her eves to heaven. Mrs. Lan- 
caster wept, but the child did not 
seem satisfied; she pointed to her 
mother’s breast. At this Mrs. L. 
said, “ I understand you, my dear'” 
May nove of my readers ever ex- 
perience a pang like that felt by this 
child-aceused mother, as she repeat- 
ed, “I understand you, my dear!” 
Then taking Harriet in her arms, 
she said, “ she shall be my daugh- 
ter!” Seraph smiled her approba- 
tion !—was laid down, and raising 
her eves and hands to heaven, seem- 
ed happy. 


It was now the dinner-hour, and 
Mrs. Lancaster seeing her so com- 
posed, suffered herself to be per- 
suaded to go and try to take some 
refreshment. 
had not been in bed; since the com- 
mencement of her child’siliness, she 
had scarcely eaten any thing, and 
nature was now almost worn out. 
‘The sorrowful parents had left the 
sick-chamber about ten munutes, 
when they were again summoned 
to it.. The beauieous angel still lay as 
they had left her, but pale as marble, 
her little hands and eyes were yet 
raised to heaven; the smile seemed 
still to play on her lips, but the 
spirit that had animated the clay 
was fled for ever ! ‘ 


Behold now the frantic grief of the 
wretched mother! see how she raves 
and calls aloud upon her darling, her 
first-born! What value does she now 
set upon that beauty of which she 
was once so vain? Behold her cheek 
pale and ghastly! her eyes dim and 
sunk with watching and weeping ! her 
hair dishevelled! that beautiful hair 
of which she was once so proud! sce, 
she tears it in handfuls from her head, 
and scatters it about in wild agony !— 
The heart-stricken father leans silent- 
ly over the bed of death, no tear, no 
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groan escapes him; his grief seem, 


too big for the common forms, but 
he has felt as great, nay a greater 
load before, and ws he is able to 
bear it. As soon as the first burst of 
Mrs. Lancaster’s violent affliction had 
somewhat abated, her husband came 
to her, and by a kind of affectionate 
violence, forced her from the cham. 
ber of death to her own room: there 
this miserable couple spent the remain. 
der of that wretched evening. Con. 
sidering the death of his child asa 
dispensation ef providence, which no 
human foresight could have prevent. 
ed, the father submitted in silence: 
though he bore his griefs like a man, 
he also felt them like a man. Bat 
what was his affliction compared with 
that’ of his wife—her heart bleeding 
with remorse and self-reproach? for 
she could consider this fatal event in 
no other light than as an accident of 
which she herself had been the cause; 
and felt like the murderer of her 
child. 


Before the death of this child, Captain 
Lancaster determined that in case 
such an event should happen, he would 
take occasion from it to give his wife 
an impressive lecture ; for he wished, 
if possible, to change the whole sub- 
sequent part of her conduct, and 
give a new bias to her mind. But 
did he now, in the silence and solitude 
of their melancholy chamber, attempt 
this? No, the tender affectionate 
husband, seeing her already too 
ly wounded, felt nothing but p 
for her, offered no arguments, sf 
those of consolation, accompalilt 
with kindness and endearment. — 

In the general grief and consterm- 
tion of the family, Harriet had bees 
forgotten, the preceding evening, & 


cept by Mary Jones, who as 9008 & 


it was light the next morning, 
ped at her master’s room-door, t0 #) 
that she was extremely ill, and 
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feared had caught the scarlet-fever. 
Now it was that poor Lancaster found 
himself still vulnerable—found that 
he had not yet lost all; but that it 
was in the power of fate to render 
him still more wretched. As _ he 
jumped out of bed his wife thought 
she perceived a tear streaming down 
his cheek ; he turned to the window, 
and throwing up his eyes, she dis- 
tinctly heard him utter, * Spare me, 
O God of mercy, spare me !” 


The funeral obsequies were per- 
formed for Seraph while the fate of 
Harriet remained doubtful. Every 
evening during a week the trembling 
parent feared that the ensuing morn- 
ing should behold him childless, At 
length, however, it pleased provi- 
dence that her disorder should take a 
favourable turn, and she began rapidi- 
ly to recover. The heart of the en- 
raptured father now overflowed with 
gratitude to heaven; he no longer 
murmured over the past, but thanked 
God for his present blessings. But, 
ah! not so the wretched mother, she 
still felt * reflection’s stab ”’ 


The first day that Harriet was able 
to leave her bed, she was visited by 
her step-mother, who taking her in 
her arms, gave her a truly maternal 
embrace; tears choaked the utterance 
of both, but though language was de- 
nied, affection spoke in their hearts, 
and was easily understood. From 
this time forth, M-s. Lancaster uni- 
formly behaved to Harriet as if she 
had been her own child. 


Indeed the change which her hus- 
band so much wished to see effected in 
her, was now gradually taking place : 
ailliction made her behold objects in 
their true light, and estimate the 
things of this world according to 
their proper value. So true it is, that 
half the wisdom cannot be,acquired in 
a hfe of uniform prosperity, that may 
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be gained from one shaded by adver- 
sity. As the poet says— 

Even should misfortunes come, 

I here who sit have met with some, 

And’s thankful for them yet; 

They give the wit of age to youth, 

‘They make us den ourrel’, 

They let us see the naked truth, 

The real good from ill. 

Through a remote part of Captain 
Lancaster’s garden tan a murmur- 
ing brook, which was skirted on each 
side by a thick wood. As soon as 
Mrs. Lanecaster’s grief was somewhat 
mellowed by time, she a little divert- 

‘ed her mind by giving directions a- 
bout the embellishment of a spot in 
this wood, which she intended should 
be kept sacred to the memory of her 
departed child. She ordered some 
trees to be taken away, leaving a clear 
circular space, in the middle of which 
she caused an urn of the purest 
white marble, to be erected: round 
which was inscribed, in black letters, 
“© Sacred to the memory of an early 
victim of affection, Seraphina Lan- 
caster, aged four years and eight 
months. 

This spot, which is carpeted by 
the softest moss, is entirely circum- 
scribed, and shut in by tall trees, the 
waving foliage of which, by partly 
obscuring the light, gives it an awful 
and gloomy appearance, while the 
gurgling of the stream, which flows 
close behind their roots on one side, 
inspires a still and solemn feeling. 

The velvet carpet is embroidered 
by nature’s hand with bunches of 
violets and water-lilies. Various wild- 
flowers cluster about the roots of the 


old trees, among which ev ns 
and flowering shrubs, are thickly 
plan'ed. 


The creeping rose, and some scar- 
let honey-suckles, to which Seraph 
had been -particularly partial, were 
planted at the base of the urn, and in 
time twined their branches round it. 
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To this spot for the remainder of her 
life, did Mrs. Lancaster retire to the 
exercise of her devotions ; to contem- 
plate, to weep, and to purify her heart. 
Three years after the decease of 
Seraph, Harriet was united to the 
man of her own and her father’s 
choice ; one who proved every way 
worthy of her. 
Mrs. Lancaster brought her hus- 
band two boys, but neyer had another 
female child. She has spent a great 
part of the last twenty years of her 
life in reading and cultivating her 
mind; of beauty she thinks not, nor 
has she ever shewed the least symptom 
of vanity since the death of her be- 
loved daughter. The fond husband 
declares that she is handsomer than 
she was when he first saw her; he 
says goodness speaks jn every soften- 
ed look, and that an_ enlightened 
mind now beams in her intelligent 
countenance. In short, she is now 
his friend and rational companion ; 
and truly haye they both experienced, 
that those “ whom the Lord Joyeth, 

he chasteneth,’’ 
D. D. 


—_—_—_-_ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— a — 
METHOD OF TREATING BURNS AND 
SCALDS. 


"T*HERE has several times occur- 
red to me, since the receipt of 
the Belfast Magazine, a thought of de- 
tailing an accidental discovery of a 
method of treating burns and scalds ; 
and lately persuing something onthe 
subject, in page 171 of the second 
volume, which did not exactly accord 
with my ideas, determined me to make 
the attempt. i 
About four years ago, I burned a 
small place on my thumb, which 
was very troublesome fer several hours, 
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appearing red and likely to blister, 
I, at length. spread a plaister of bur. 
gundy pitch, softened with a little 
oil, which I had long kept in the 
house to dress slight wounds, and ap- 
plied it, merely because J happened 
to think of it, and soon forgot m 
burn, and when | again recollected it 
several hours afterwards, it immedi. 
ately excited an inquiry for the cause 
of so speedy and unexpected relief; 
which, on a little reflection, was solved 
by the following train of reasoning, 
The application of fire to the flesh 
begins + a work of dissolution, which 
gives the feeling of pain, which the 
active principle in the common air is 
capable of continuing, and in order 
to stop its progress, nothing more is 
necessary than the close application of 
any convenient substance capable of 
acting a» a non conductor, 

The convenience of the application 
consists in its being easily, and quick- 
ly applied; not so hard as to be up. 
easy to the part, nor yet so soft asto 
melt away with the heat of the flesh. 
To answer all these porpoas ¢ have 
adopted the admixture of an ounce of 
bee’s wax, to four ounces of burguncy 
pitch, and fess than a spoonful of 
sweet oil. Lard or fresh butter is 
perhaps as good as oil. In this way I 
have ever since, with uniform success, 
treated burns or scalds whenever they 
have happened in my family and 
neighbourhood. 1 have found this 
plaister equally effectual in easing the 
smart of a brister drawn with the 
Spanish fly. In every instance, where 
IT haye known it used, it m™ 
mediately eases the smart, and final- 
ly heals the part wraprge My re 
ha experience of its e 
oa “sl ean y ta the sake of sll 
ing infants in particular, as_ well bad 
others, that this remedy might be 
brought into general use, but have 
hitherto neglected giving it that pub- 
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ficity which I am fully assured it 


merits. Ede. 
Hudson, State of New-York. 


= 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ON THE DANGERS OF INTEMPERANCE, 
ESPECIALLY TO YOUNG MEN. 


ON use of a_ periodical publi- 
cation is, the opportunity it af- 
fords to individuals, who are not ai- 
together heedless spectators of passing 
events, of conveying their ideas on 
sme matters that may, in the course 
of their observations, become the sub- 
jects of their attention ; and surely 
the pages of a periodical print pub- 
lished professedly for the purpose of 
extending useful knowledge, and ad- 
vocating the cause of virtue, shquld 
ever be open to the free introduction 
of whatever may have atendency in en- 
deavouring to point out, how simple 
sever the manner may be, (and I aim 
a nothing mre what may be ap- 
prehended inimical to the progress of 
pure morality, as it is on this the 
welfare ot nations, and of indivi- 
duals so very materially depends. A 
pure morality (which in my opinion is 
oily another name for true religion. 
[ cannot make a distinction,) ém- 
braces every duty we owe to God, 
to ourselves, and to our fellow-men, 
I much fear that many by enter- 
tuning loose ideas of the nature of 
morality, are led-into liberties which 
degrees may sink into very des- 
ructive habits, and eventually tend to 
Caecoversble ruin. 
ose who are in any de at- 
tentive to the passing yes ary the 
ge in which we live, will have mourn- 
_ to acknowledge the many 
cies that mark the present 
tlet of things from the highest to 
west, with respect to a sound 
torility, and which powerfilly ope- 
eto retard its progress. 
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Of the many prevailing evils that 
distinguish the character of the pre- 
sent day, that of the too frequent 
use of spirituous liquors appears to 
be one of the foremost and not the 
least destructive. It seems to have 
found its way into almost every cir- 
cle, and too few are sufficiently aware 
of the danger of encouraging a prac- 
tice so injurious in its consequences. 

Its free introduction upon almost 
every Occasion, as is now very com- 
monly the case, is much to be lament- 
ed, and cannot be too earnestly re- 
monstrated against by the friends of 
good order, who feel interested in all 
that concerns the welfare of society, 
and rejoice at any step tending to an 
advancement from the present corrup- 
tion of manners, Ifa few individuals 
chance to meet, or wish to converse | 
together for any length of time, or 
have occasion to transact any little 
business, it is too commonly the prac- 
tice to introduce the tumbler and 
glass, as if it wasa custom absolutely 
necessary and could not be dispensed 
with, and as if the degrees of socia- 
bility were more advantageously ex- 
tended by the practice. 

Great caution is necessary, lest 
what is begun in harmless intention 
may end in a serious evil. It is dan- 
gerous to meddle with the practice. 
Surely to quicken the pleasures of real 
sociability, and strengthen the bonds 
of genuine fellowship, it requires no 
such stimulus. ‘They can better sub- 
sist without it. By falling in with 
the practice, though but seldom at 
first indulged, a fondness for the in- 
toxicating draught may be acquired, 
and a relish for improper company 
may encourage this fondness, for it 
generally happens in such cases, an 
over-scrupulous attention is not ~ paid 
in the choice of company, ‘Thus led 
on from one degreeto another, a con- 
firmed habit of drunkenness and vice 
is in many instances the doleful con- 
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sequence, which many in their begin- 
rings would have looked on with 
dismay and abhorrence, and be ready to 
reply to any willing to reason with 
them on the dangerous consequences 
of compliances to wrong practices, 
« What, is thy servawt a dog that he 
should do such athing?’ Such is 
the deceitful tendency of joining hands 
in anywise with evil habits ; the dan- 


ger powerfully points out the dis- 


trust we should always have of our- 
selves. 

For young men whose prospects in 
life may lead them to settle in large 
towns, I have great fears when I con- 
template their perilous situations, sur- 
rounded with innumerable evils and 
multitudes ready on all sides to take 
every advantage of their youth, in- 
nocence, aud inexperience, to lead them 
astray from the simple path of well- 
doing, and entangle their feet in the 
snares of wice and folly. Of all 
the engines employed by the sedu- 
ecrs of young and experienced persons, 
no one seems to be more effectual, or re- 
quires more to be dreaded than a ha- 
bit of drinking. If they can once 
prevail upon them to be companions 
in the free indulgence of the cup, the 
end isin agreat degree accomplished. 
The entrance to other vices is easy 
of access. It leads to almost every 
other evil ‘and cannot be too strongly 
guarded against in its very first appear- 
auces, But it requires some degree 
of strength and resolution to resist the 
many alluring baits cast in the way ; 
by consenting at the first onset, though 
perhaps in imstances comparatively 
trifliag to what may follow, the way 
is laid for giving up in further expo- 
sures to future attacks, whereas by 
exercisinig a little care and resolution 
at first, how many inconveniences and 


‘dreadful consequences might be a- 


voided, Young men cannot be too 
careful in the gc hoige of the. com- 
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pany they keep. If they are sugj. 
cicutly attentivein this particular they 
will find few with whom they cau 
intimately associate, with any degree 
of safety. How many promistng 
youths have been ruined, and jou 
to themselves and to usefulness by 
the habit of keeping evil company, 
Fiee, Lentreat you from this des 
tructive snare, as from the hands 
of a most dangerous foe, ye who 
value your present and future peace. 
* Evil communicauons corrupt good 
manners,” is a truth many have 
found verified in their own sorrow. 
ful expersence when perhaps too 
late to remedy the diretul conse- 
quence. Example has a_ powerful 
lutlueuce, amd many on account of 
the “ world’s dread laugh,” are afraid 
of not appearing as others do, or of dif- 
fering rom generally received prac- 
tices. Hence they muulge in allthe 
fashionable follies tbat le within ther 
reach, and many in the worst dis 
sipation of the times. 

In the gratification of these in- 
dulgencies, how many precious mo- 
ments are idly thrown away that 
might be spent in the application 
to useful study, and acquiring 
and exercising that kind of pro 
tical knowledge, that would turo 
out to future good account, aud 
enable us to discern our present tei! 
situations as accountable  beigs 
and beings whose lives are agit wer 
but a span. 

“ Oh! the dark days of vanity, while bere 
How tasteless, and how terrible when gov. 
Gone, they ne’er ge, when past they haual 
us still, : 
The spirit walks of ev'ry day deceas'd, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowm 
Nor death, nor life delights us Vf 0 


past 
And time possest, both pain us, what 
please F 


é' ‘4 

‘That which the Deity to please 

Time us'd. The man who consecrates 
hours , 

By vig gous effort, and an honest 2% 
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Ar once he draws the sting of life aud 
death, 

He walks with nature, and her paths are 
peace.” 


Ye who are treading the precarious 

path of life with inconsiderate steps, 
and rushing down the rapid stream 
of time with heedless impetuosity 
and mad career, pause ; suffer your- 
selves to be arrested in the midst of 
your wild pursuits and imaginary 
dreams of pleasure with the impor. 
at inquiry so beautifully alluded 
wo, by the justly admired and cele- 
brated author already quoted. 


*'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours, 

And ask them, what report they bore to 
heav’n, 

And how they might have borne more wel- 
come news.” 


To converse with the deeds of 
our past hours and diligently and 
impartially to inquire how they have 
heen spent, to what purpose have 
we lived, might be a means of ex- 
cling just consideration of the dan- 
geroftrifling in matters so important, 
ani teach us justly to appreciate the 
value ofa right application of time 
wards securing the svul-solacing 
tjoyment of an approving mind, 
when all coasiderations of a sublu- 
mary ature are near to cease for ever, 
iid prospects of another kind open 
our view, 

“ Bewise to-day, "tis madness to defer.” 


N.S. 
bp _____ 
To the Editor of the Be(fast Magazine, 


SIR, 
[Tis a melancholy fact, that in the 
Present age, every kind of know- 
tige is more eagerly cultivated, than 


tigious knowledge, and every ane 


cent book more carefully studied, than 
that book which contains a revelation 
€ the will of God. It is not uriteual 
" Meet with persons who are profi- 


On the Bible, as a Work of Taste. 


‘the most beautiful 
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cients in the polite accomplishments 
and in the ornamental branches ‘of Hi 
terature, who are yet iynorant of the 
first prisiciples of religion, and of 
some of the leading facts contained 
in the sacred volume. It iv really 
surprizing, independent of its divine 
itspiration—abstracted from its con: 
taining ** the words of eternal life,”’ 
that the variety and curiosity of the 
matter contained in the Bible, should 
not attract more attention, For’ in- 
dependent of its divine inspiration, 
it may be safely asserted, thas thé 
Bible ts the most interesting book if 
the world. 


Considering this, and the nun» 
berless and elaborate criticisms which 
have been written on profane au- 
thors, ® is semewhat | surprizing 
that the Bible has never been taken 
wp by any one, as a work of taste. 
The sacred scriptures, viewed in this 
light, might furnish matter for a most 
interesting work. The sublimity of 
Isaidb, the pathos of Job, the va- 
rious beauties of the book of Psalms, 
and of different other passages of 
scripture, might afford a fine field 
for the observations of the critic. A 
work of this Kind, executed by a 
man of taste, might be productive 
of the most beneficial effects. 
might draw the attention of the 
oung and the gay to the sacred vo- 
ume, by which means they miglit 
derive spiritual edification, whilst they 
received entertainment. I should be 
happy to find this subject taken up by 
some of your correspondents, capable 
of doing it justice. In the méan 
time, I subjoia a few critical observa- 
tions, and a paraphrase on the twenty 
third Psalm, indulging the hopé, thar 
even this trifle, this widow’s ‘mite, 
may not be without its nse. 

The twenty-third Psalm is perhaps 
‘nb composition 


to be found in any language. It cons 
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tainsadelicacy of sentiment, anda sweet- 
ness of expression, which is scarcely 
to be met with, but in the most re- 
fined periods of society, The sen- 
timent which prevails throughout, is 
that tranquility of mind which a good 
man enjoys, from a consciousness of 
the divine protection. ‘This sentiment 
is finely illustrated by images which 
excite a correspondent disposition of 
mind. And it is almost. impossible 
to read this Psalm without feeling a 
portion of the tranquility which it 
breathes. The Psalmist writes in the 
true spirit of.the sentiment he de- 
scribes. [he images he introduces 
tend to soothe and tranquilize the mind. 
The fancy is transported to the calm 
scenes of the country, and is present- 
ed with the imagery of gentle 
streams, of a watchful shepherd, and 
a flock reposing in green pastutes, 
The image of a shepherd and his 
flock, with which the Psalm opens, 
is not preserved throughout. But 
there is nothing introduced inconsis- 
tent with it. So that the imagery ts 
quite free from confusion or per- 
plexity. 
PARAPHRASE. 
Whilst my great shepherd is for ever near, 
Say should my soul, or want, or danger 
fear? 
There the refreshing streamlet gently 
flows 


In pastures green, he leads me to repose. 
He heals my soul, bids all my sorrows 


cease, 
And gently guides me in the paths of 


peace. 
Shielded from harm by God's peculiar 
care, 

Safe, tho’ ‘mid foes, the joys of life I 
share. : 
When doom’d to pass through death’s dark 

vale, 
Yet even then, my courage shall not fail, 
Since even then, my shepherd shall be nigh, 
And with his rod and staff shall aid supply. 
Sure whilst on earth I'll still God’s good- 
ness prove, 

And taste hereafter purer joys above. 

W. F. 


On the use of Stramonium in the Asthma. 


(May. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


— 


ON THE USE OF STRAMONIUM IN THE 
ASTHMA. 


[* the last London Monthly Maga. 

zine, Dr. Sims gives an ac. 
count of @he first introduction of 
Stramoniam as a remedy for asthma, 
into England, in addition to the pres 
ceding accounts: 

Some time in the year 1802, he 
received a specific for relieving the 
paroxysins of the asthma, from Ge 
neral Gent, who had procured it 
from Dr. Auderson, physician-ge. 
neral at Madras, Dr. Anderson bad 
both recommended it, and used it 
himself. The specific is at Madras 
prepared from the roots of the wild 
purple-flowered thorn-apple, (Datura 
Jerox). “The roots had been cut into 
slips as soon as gathered, dried in 
the shade, and then beat into fibres 
resembling coarse hemp. The mode 
of using it was by smoking itin a pipe 
at the time of the paroxysm, either 
by itself, or mixed with tobacco, 
according as the patients were pr- 
viously addivted to smoking or not 

Dr. Sims happened at this time 
to be attendivg a patient, labouring 
ander phthisis pulmonalis, combined 
with asthma, as appeared to him 
from the frequent paroxysms of dif 
ficulty of breathing, not — usual 
in pure phthisis, at an early period 
of the disorder. With a view ofa: 
leviating these distressing paroxyss 
he recommended a trial of this 
medy; the relief obtained was i 
beyond expectation, and, though 

gradually sinking under ani 
disease, this lady continued er 
perience great satisfaction in Is 
almost to the fatal termination. _ 
He afterwards recommended 
this remedy to Mr. Toulmu, 
geon of Hackney, at a ume 
he was much harrassed_ by freque# 
paroxysms of the asthma. He ' 
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ceived so much benefit from its use, 
that after using all the Datura feror 
he could procute, he was obliged to 
have, recourse to our common thorn- 
apple, (Datura stramonium), of which 
he had been advised to try the stalks, 
as the roots of this species are small 
and fibrous. Mr. Toulmin expe- 
rienced nearly the same relief from 
this, as from the East Indian plant. 
He likewise tried the leayes, but 
could hardly distinguish these from 
tobacco, either in taste or, eflects. 
ft is indeed highly probable that 
the Datura feroxr and Datura stramo- 
nium may bave nearly similar virtues, 
but the one may perhaps be more effi- 
cacious than the other. Mr,..Toul- 
min has since mentioned that from 
his extrenre dislike to tobacco, which 
the leaves apjieared to resemble in 
‘taste, he had not made sufficient 
trial to ascertain their virtues, but he 
thinks they certainly afforded bim 
no relief, 

More care ought to be taken, 
(says Dr. Sims,) in the prepartion of 
the Stramonium than is usually done. 
The stalks ought to be cut into slen- 
der slips while reeent, and dried 
quickly. In our.climate, the gene- 
ral direction of drying in the shade, 
is injurious to most herbs; the quick- 
erthey are dried the more they re- 
lain of the taste and celour, and cen- 
sequently of the virtues of the fresh 
io. The whole plant is frequent- 
ysold as a remedy for the asthma, 
but it should be generally known 
that the leaves and more especially 
the unripe capsules and seeds of the 
thorn-apple, are a very powerful, 
May even a deleterious narcotic, if 
taken internally, amd probably ean- 
not, in all cases, be even smoked 

¢With impunity. The leaves appear, 
Mr. Toulmin’s account, not to 
Possess the same power of allaying 
asthmatic paroxysm, as the com- 
paratively mild and innocent stalks 
and roots, 
PELPAST MAG, NO. XXXIV. 


The Destruction of France by Mirrors. 
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To the Editor of the Belfast Maganine. 
— 


T a time when an inveterate 

and ever active foe threatens to 
destroy our admirable little islands, 
I was peculiarly delighted to receive 
a book a few days ago from a friend, 
wherein the great Napier of Mar- 
chiston mentions a plan of national 
defence, which if carried into exe- 
cution to the full extent of which it 
appears capable, bids fair to rid us 
of the trouble of both Bonaparte and 
France. He says, ‘The invention, 
proof, and perfect demonstration geo- 
metrical, and algebraical, of a burn- 
ing Mirror, which receiving of dis- 
persed beams of the sun, doth reflect 
the same beams altogether united, 
and concurring pfecisely im one 
mathematical point, im the which 
point most necessarily it engender- 
eth fire; with an evident demon- 
stration of their error, who affirm 
this to be made a parabolic section. 
The use of this invention serveth 
for the burning of the enemies ships 
at whatever appointed distance.”— 
Now sir, either peace must have 
been made at the time this inven- 
tion was made public, or the Brit- 
ish government must have been 
swayed by French inftuence, that’s 
clear, or a plan fraught with such be- 
nefit would have been at onceadopted, 
Tiernhauson, and Buffon, have shown 
what powerfal effects a combination 
of mirrors to the size of 10 feet 
only produce, what~would be the effect 
then if all the mirrors.of Britain 
were united; a very trifling expense 
would construct a frame, capable 
of directing the rays, of all the mir- 
tors of Britain against France, and 
theonly inconvenience which could, 
arise from ordering all the look- 
ing-glasses of Great Britain to be 
brought to Sussex, the most conve- 
nient position, would be, that the 
mien Would be obliged to go unshav- 


cce 
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ed, until the mirrors were returned, 
and surely no female would be so 
unpatriotic as to look with an un- 
pleesent eye on any man, who wore 
is beard for so great a purpose. 
Olf! dear sir, by this powerful ma- 
chine, what a delighted man must 
Mr. Malthus be! what futare hap- 
piness to mankind, will not himself 
and his disciples see inthe occasion- 
al use of this great machine. Now 
sir, before it had been made too pow- 
erful, I would direct its rays on 
Paris, that hotbed of vice; what a 
glorious sight it would be,to those 
old gentlemen who in their youth 
made the tour of Europe, to find 
that their sons, would no longer be 
in any danger, from the seductions 
of the alluring females of that great 
metropolis: and whata delightfal 
day it willbe to the good ladies of 
England, now that their sons will 
no longer be in danger of losing 
thetr virtue. I would begin in this 
partial manner, in order that the 
French might have some time to be 
frightened, and see the folly of all 
their grand schemes of conquest, 
before I would exert the fall pow- 
ers of car heavenly machine. Let 
the bishops be all assembled, and 
let a stage be erected for the Duke 


of York; be especially will delight 


to see Dunkirk in flames. : 
Now si’, my improvement opon 
Napier’s plan, ig for a great event. 
Fugland beimg situated to the north 
of France, has nothing to fear if 
Paris is first destroyed, as it is now 
supposed no danger can arise’ from 
the knowing members of the na- 
tional institute reflecting a portion 
of the ra¥s falling from our ma- 


chine back again; poor souls! their 


bones, by this time, are i @ State 
of vitrification. , 
When all is completely ready, 


the prime minister of England, | 
uressed in his robes, (having been — 


tirst made acquainted with the mole 
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of re, the machine,) will in 
presence of all the friends to the 
present established order of 
vernment, for care should be taken 
to prevent the Prince Regent, Sir 
F. Burdett, or indeed any such peo. 

le being present, least their fool. 
ish notions of philanthropy might 
prevent this grand effort of British 
patriotism. ith these precautions, 
there is little doubt bat a few hours 
of bright sun-shine will for ever pre. 
vent any, trouble from Frarice; her 
forests destined for future navies, 
and her most splendid palaces will 
soon be transformed into gas, and 
the whole foundations of the empire 
with her 25 millions of inbabitants 
be reduced to perfect scoria. 


Brutus, 
p——_ 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
nieces 


CRARTER OF CARRICKFERGUS, 
( Concluded from page 295.) 


AX” furthermore, of our’ more 
ample special grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion for us 
our heirs and successors, do give and 
grant: licence, liberty, and autho. 
rity unto the said mayor, sheriffs, 
burgesses, and commonalty of 
Knocktergus aforesaid, and their 
successors, that they and their sac- 
cessors may make, evest, have, and 
enjoy, and be able and of power te 
make, evest, have, and ‘enjoy one 
passage, called in English a ferry, 
over the river, port, or arm of the 
sea of the river of Knockfergus » 
tovesaid, that is to say, ‘from the 
foresaid town of Knockfergus, and 
trom any part of the town al 

or of the county ef the atores 
town, adjacent upon the same He08, 
river, pert, or arm of the sea, unte 
the lands of the upper Cl 

in the county of Down, t 
with ferry-beats, and all other 
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whatsoever requisite, happening or 
appertaining to, such a passage to 
oyer and transport, and to re- 
pass and re-export all men, horses, 
and other things transportable, 
over the. said water, river, port, or 
arm of the sea of Knockfergus afore- 
gid, from the land .of the upper 
Clandeboys, or from*auy other part 
of the same, to the aforesaid town 
of Knockfergus afuresaid, aud from 
the said town of Knockfergus, aod 
from any part of the same town, and 
from the county of the town afore- 
said, to the aforesaid Jand of the 
upper Rag epOy and that the said 
mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and com- 
monalty of the town aforesaid, and 
their successors and assigns, from 
lime to time for ever, may take, re- 
ceive, have, and enjoy so many the 
like such, and the same freights, 
rewards, sums of money, and all 
other profits, commodities, and emo- 
luments whatsoever, for the tran- 
sporting all men, horses, and other 
things transportable over the afore- 
said passage, (as many, the like,) and 
that with any one having the. like 
passage, doth take, receive, hath, or 
may hath, or any other having the 
like passage, receive, have, or enjoy, 
ot what they or any of them, ought 
to take, receive, have, or enjoy, 
for transporting of men, horses, cat- 
tle, or any other things in the like 
case, in any other passage within 
the kingdom of Ireland. 
To have, hold, and enjoy the a- 
furesaid passage, freight, rewards, 
mms of money, and other the pre- 
ihises with theirfappurtenances, unto 
the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
‘nd commonalty of the town of 
nekfercus aforesaid, and to their 
wiccessors. and assigns, to the 
ale and’ proper use and Dbehoof 
them the mayor, sheriffs, and 
mccessurs, as from. our castle of 
liu, in free and common suc- 
gt, and “not in capite, neither by 
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succoge in capite, nor by knight’s 
service, and we further will, and 
firmly command to be enjoined, that 
ho other person or persons may ap- 
point, erect, or make, or shall cause 
to be appointed, erected, or made 
any other passage over the said wa- 
ter, or river, port, or arm, ot the 
sea of Knockfergus. aforesaid, which 
shall be to the annoyance or hin- 
drance to the aforesaid passage, 
above by these presents formerly 
granted, 

And_ furthermore, of our more 
ample grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, fer us, our heirs, 
and successors, we give, grant, and 
confirm unto the said. mayor, she- 
riils, burgesses, and commonalty of 
the town of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
and to their successors for ever, the 
third part of all and singular our 
customs, as well great as small, to 
be divided into three parts, and all 
dnd several sums of money due and 
payable unto us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, for such customs hereatter 
to be paid for and concerning any 
wares, merchandize whatsoever, froin 
time to time, brought or carried, 
yr to be brought or carried into our 
port of ‘the town of Kuockfergus a- 
foresaid, or into any other port, bay, 
or creek, belonging or adjacent to the 
said town of Knockfergus, and being 
betwixt the sound of Fair Furlong, in 
the county of Antrim, aud the Beer- 
looms in the county of Down, as 
also for and concerning all. wares 
and merchandizes whatsoever, from 
time to time, shipped, loaded, or 
exported of, from, or out of the said 

ort or haven of Knockfergus, or of, 
no or out of any other haven, 
creek, or bay, or any other place 
within the sound of Fair Furlongs and 
Beerlooms -aforesaid, or from any 
of them, always excepting out of 
this our grant and reserving unto.ug, 
our beirs and successors, the other 
two parts of the customs aforesaid, 
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and of the sums of money due and 
payable, or from thence forth due, 
to be unto us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, by reason of the said customs. 
And we further will, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, do grant and confirm unto 
the said mayor, sherifls, burgesses, 
and commonalty of the town afore- 
said, and to their successors, that 
it may not be lawful for any person 
or persons to enter or go aboard any 
ship, barque, or boat, comiag to 
the town aforesaid, or the haven of 
the same, to buy or forestall any 
merchandize, without the special 
licence of the mayor of the said 
town for the time being, upon pain 
of forfeiture of 4£40, lawful mone 
of England, to the mayor, sheritts, 
burgesses and commonalty of the 
town aforesaid, and their succes- 
sors for ever, as often as they shall 
offend in manner aforesaid, and we 
further will, that no man shall be 
attached or arrested, or cause tg at- 
tach or arrest any man bejng in any 
hovses of the mayor, sheritls, bur- 
gesses, or of a freeman’s of the same 
town, unless it be for some treason 
or felony, so long as he be or shall 
remain jn the same house, and that 
no inhabitant of the aforesaid town, 
nor any other person or persons, 
shall salt, or cause to be salted, nei- 
ther or any of them, hides or other 
merchandize, within the town or 
county of the town aforesaid, unless 
he be free in the town aforesaid. 
Neither yet sball any person or 
persons salt or compound any her- 
rings, or any other kind of fish, to 
be sold to any other person or persons 
without the licence of the mayor 
of the town aforesaid for the time 
being, first obtained upon pain of 
forfeiture of the said hides, merchan- 
dize, herrings, or other fish, to the 
said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the town aforesaid, 
and their successors, without ren- 
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dering any account, or any thing 
else to us, our heirs and successors 
for the same, and that none shall 
buy any thing privily in the said 
town, out of the market or market. 
place, upon pain of forfeiture of the 
thing so bought, to the mayor, she- 
riffs, burgesses, and commonalty of 
the town aforesaid, in manner and 
form aforesaid. 

And of our more plentifal)" 
cial grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, we have given and 
granted, and by these presents for 
us, our heirs, and successors, do 
give and grant to the said mayor, 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonalt 
of the town aforesaid, and to their 
successors, that they and their suc. 
cessors fur ever, may have, receive, 
and retain to their jroper use and 
behoof, the customs of murage; ¢ra 
nage, quayage, anchorage, and las 
tuge, of and for al] ships and bar 
ges going in or coming out of the 
said haven of Knocktergus afore- 
said, aud of and for all merclian- 
dize brought in or carried out of the 
said port of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
and the bays and crevks of the same, 
in as ample manner and form, as 
our city of Dublin, or any othet 
city or town within our realm of 
Ireland, now hath heretofore hath 
had, or hath been accustomed to have, 

And furthermore, of our By sac 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, we have granted and have 
given licence to the said mayor, 
sherifls, burgesses, and commonalty 
of the town of Knockfergus afore 
said, and to their successors, % 
they and their successors, from time 
to time, niay be able to purchase 
and recejve, lands, tenements, rents 
and all other hereditaments, 
full value of forty pounds, current 
money of England, bythe yea" 
reprizal, or under, but not above, $0 3s 
the said lands, tenements, rents, and 
hereditaments, are not held fren 
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us, our heirs or snccessors, in capite, 
or by knight’s service, to have and 
tohold to them their heirs and suc- 
cessors for ever. 

And furthermore, for us, our heirs 
and successors, we give and grant 
licence to all and every person or 
persons whatsoever, that they, and 
every of them, may be able and of 
power to grant, bequeath, or assign 
or alien the mayor, sheriifs, bur- 
gesses, and commonalty of the town 
aforesaid, and their successors, any 
lands, tenements, rents, and here- 
ditaments, with the appurtenances 
and form aforesaid, to the yearly 
value aforesaid, or under, but not 
above, so that the same lands, tene- 
ments, rents, and hereditaments, be 
not held of us, our heirs or suce 
eessors, in capite, nor knight’s ser- 


vice, to have and to hold to the said 


mayor, sheriffs, burgesses and com- 
monalty of the county of the town 
of Knockfergus aforesaid, and their 
successors for ever, the statute a- 
gainst land or tenements, put ia 
mortmain, or any other act, sta- 
tute, ordinance, or provision, to 
the contrary thereof, made any wise 
notwithstanding. 

And that the mayor, sheriffs, bur- 
gesses, and commonalty of, the 
town aforesaid, nor their successors, 
nor the aforesaid person or persons, 
nor the heirs of them, or any of 
them, be troubled or aggrieved by 
feason of the premiums, or any of 

m, by us, our justices, eschea- 
lors, sheriffs, coroners, or other 
bailiffs or ministers of as, our heirs, 
and successors, and this without 
fee or fine, great or small, in the ha- 
haper of the chancery, or elsewhere, 
© our use for the premises, or any 

the premises, to be paid or done 

' any ingnisition or inquisi- 
lions, from thence by precept, or 
Yitue of any of our commissioners, 
# the commissioners of our heirs or 
Mecessors, to be returned into our 
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chancery, or the chancery of our 
heirs or successors, or elsewhere, 
and without having, obtaining, or 
prosecuting any of our writs, .or 
the writs of our heirs or successors, 
of ad quod damnum in that behalf, 
the statute of not putting lands and 
tenements into mortmain, or any 
other statute, act, ordinance, pro- 
vision, restraints, or other mandates, 
from thence to the contrary, .con- 
cerning the same, before these times 
mae or, established, or any other 
thing, cause, or matter whatso- 
ever, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

And furthermore, of our ample 
special grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, for us, our heirs 
and successors, we give: and grant 
licence unto the said mayor, sherifis, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the 
town of Knockfergus aforesaid, and 
to their successors for ever, that it 
may, and shall be, lawful for the 
said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the aforesaid town, 
and their successors, and for every 
of them being merchants of the 
said town, and not otherwise, to 
ship, load, carry, and transport from 
the foresaid town, and from the port 
of the town of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
and from all other ports, creeks, 
bays, and places between the sound 
of the Beerloom’s and Fair Furlongs, 
aforesaid, and from every of them, 
out of one realm aud kingdom of 
Ireland, to all and every our king- 
doms and dominivns, and wo all 
other regions and kingdoms whay- 
soever then shall be in our friend- 
ship, or the friendship of our heirs 
and successors for the time being, 
all manner of grain, so that the price 
of a Bristol-band barrel of wheat 
do not exceed the price of sixteen 
shillings current money of Ireland, 
and also all other merchandize or 
ware, commodities, and other things 
hereafter encreasing, happening, 
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renewing, or to be made within our 
kingdom of Treland, ar any part 
thereof, yielding and payiug there- 
out to us, our beirs and successors, 
poundage and ar and also the 
two paris'to'be divided, parts three 
of all and singular our customs dve 
and payable to us, our heirs and 
successors, Without any penalty, 
seizure or forfeiture thereont, to ua, 
our heirs and successors, to be made, 
rendered, or incurred, saving not- 
withstanding to us, our heirs aud 
successors, the parts of the customs 
aforesaid, to be divided into three 
parts as aforesaid; and also the poun- 
dage or payment of twelve pence 
out of the pound, and all other sub- 
sidies, (except the third part of the 
customs’ thereout payable.) “for all 
such merchandize to be exported 
or transported out of the same town 
or county, and from any port or 
creek of the same, payable, and to 
be paid to‘us, our heirs and succes- 
sors, unlesk we, otu heirs, or our 
deputy-general of the said’ realm of 
Ireland for the time being, or our 
council, or the deputy-general, or 
council of our h*irs and ‘successors, 
there for sone just special cause, 
shall ‘prohibit, and think fit to pro- 
hibit such traisportations of the 
yrain ‘aforesaid, forbiddimg that the 
said mayor, ‘sherifls, ‘burgesses, and 
commonalty of the town aforesajd, 
for the time ‘beitig, or their succes- 
sors, by reason of the premes., 
should after ahy manner be occa- 
sioned, troudled, forced, vexed, or 
after any soft grieved by us, our 
heirs or successors, or by our jus- 
tices, ‘escheators, sheriffs, baitifts, 
customs, or aly otter of our officers 
or ministers, or th officers and mi- 
nistets of our heirs and successors, 
notwithstanding the statute made in 
the parliament held in the 66th year 
of the reign of our predecessor, 
Lord Edward the fourth, late king 
of England; that is to say, That 
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no staple wares should be transport. 
ed or carried into the realm of Sen. 
land, or into any part thereof, with. 
out paying the customs, and that po 
kind of grain should be laden, shj 
ped or transported out of the said 
kingdom of lreland, unless the said 
grain were under a certain price as 
m the same act is specified, and 
notwithstanding the statute made 
in the 11th and 12th years of the 
reign of the Lady Elizabeth, late 
queen of England, by whatsoever 
merchaudize are prohibited to be 
Shipped, ‘embarked, or transported 
out of this kingdom of Ireland, under 
suidty pains, as in the said statutes 
more fully is contained, or any 
other statute, act, ordinance, or pro- 
vision whatsoever. 
And furthermore, of our more 
special grace, certain knowledge, 
and meré motion, for us, our heirs 
aud sutcessors, we give and grant 
to the foresaid. mayor, sheriffs, but- 
gesses, and commonalty of the towa 
of Carrickfergus aforesaid, and their 
successors, for the better mainte 
hance of the said town, and the in- 
habitants theréof, that it shall not 
be Jawful for any persons to dis 
charge, unload or unship, carry, 
export or convey, any grain, hi 
tallow, wool, linen, yarn, cloth of 
all sorts, or any other commodities 
or merchandizes whatsoever, in, oF 
to, out, or from, any port, bay, or 
creek, within the sound of r- 
looms, and Fair Furlongs aforesaid, 
(the bays or creeks of Belfast, Ban 
gor, aud Olderfleet, only excepted,) 
except in or at, or out or fromt 
port or quay of the town of Knock 
fergos, under the pain of forfeitare 
of all and singular such com 
ties, things, and merchantlizes, 9 
Sidchat ced or unloaded, unshi 
carried out, or transported t0- 
foresaid mayor, sheriils, burgesses 
and commonalty of the town afore- 
said, and to their successoss, for 
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time being, and that no stranger dis- 
charge or unload within the sai partot 
the said town of Kuoockfergus, in or 
within the limits, franchises, and Itber- 
fiesof the same town, nor shall convey, 
or carry away, from the said port, 
any goods, commodities, or mevr- 
chandizes, to any other place or 
town, to be sold, or to be put to 
le by retail, unless such person 
or persons so loading and discharg- 
ing the foresaid commodities and 
merchandizes, within the said- port 
of the town of Knockfergus afore- 
aid, and the franchises and Itber- 
ties of the same, be free inhabi- 
tants and comorants in the said 
town of Knockfergus, or within the 
liberties or franchises of the same, 
or in some other ineorporate town 
jn our said realm of Ireland, in what- 
wever case we will that every such 
person or persons immediately be- 
fore the unloading and discharg- 
ing of such commodities and mer- 


} chandize, shal? bind themselves to 


convey and carry away the same 
commodities and merehandizes, with- 
out delay to the saxd corporate town, 
there to be sold and put to sale, and 
inno place else whatsoever. 
And furthermore, we have given, 
ind by these presents for us, our 
leivs and successors, do give unto 
the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
nd commonalty of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, and to their 
wecessors, that aforesaid sheriffs of 
the said town of Knockfergus afore- 
aid, whatever for the time being 
hall be from time to time, shall 
'e able and of power, to account, 
'y an attorney or attornies, by them 
ieputed by letters patent, under the 
ommon seal of the. same town, 
the treasurer and barons of 
exchequer, of our heirs and suc- 
‘rs in our realm of Ireland, of 
Manner of accounts and debts 
tee, levyed, or payable by the 
Wedid’ sherifls of the same town, 
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to us, our heirs and ‘suecessors, of 
eharged, or to be charged uporw 
them, or any of them, against us, 
our heirs and: suceessors, and to 
render account aforesaid, by the said 
attorneys from. time to time be- 
fore the treasurer and barons of the 
exchequer aforesaid, and that the 
said sheriffs upon every account to 
be made by their atterney. afore- 
said pay, or cause to be pand, to the 
officers: of eur exchequer aforesaid, 
the sum of six and twenty shillings, 
and eight pence, cursent money of 
Ireland, and no more, fer all and 
every fees and vailes to the officers 
aforesaid, in that behalf to be given. 
or paid, and that they perfect. their 
accounts aforesaid, in manner afore~ 
said, by the treasurer and barons of 
our exchequer, or ef our heirs and 
successors, be admitted and received 
from time to time, even as if the- 
said sherifls were present and sworn 
there in the said court of exche- 
quer, to give a true account thereof, 
so that the payment of our debts, 
and the debts of our heirs and suc- 
cessors, on that behalf, be in no’ 
wise retarded, and, that the sheriffs 
of the town of Knockfergus, for the 
time being, and every of them, for 
ever from time to time, shall take 
their corporal oaths, before the may- 
or of the said town of Knockfergus, 
for the time being, that every such 
account, so by them te be transmit- 
ted to the exchequer, and by their 
attorneys, from. tune to time, to be 
past astrue, and that all and every 
the mayors of the. said town of 
Kunockfergus, for the time being, 
by these presents, and every of | 
them, may bave full power and au- 
thority from time to time for ever, 
to administer all. such oaths to the 
sheriffs aforesaid, without any other 
commission oF wafrant of ours, our 
heirs or successors, tobe in that 
behalf obtained, aud that the said 


sheriff, mor their attornies; on any 
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of them, shall be compelled to swear 
before the treasurer and barons of 
the exchequer, that such account 
shall be true, any statute, act, or- 
dinance, -prescription, custom, pro- 
vision, or any other thing whatso- 
ever, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. : 
And we also will, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, grant to the said mayor, 
sheritls, burgesses, and commonalty 
of the town of Knockfefgus, and 
to their successors, that the mayor 
of the aforesaid town for the time 
being, and his successors mayors of 


the town aforesaid, for the time be-— 


ing, for ever, viz. that every of 
them successively during the time 
he shall be in the office of ‘mayor of 
the same town, that he may and 
shall.be custos rotulorum, recorder of 
pleas,! filers of recognizances, and 
of all our writs, or the writs of our 
heirs and suceessors, in the furesaid 
town, ard in the county of the town 
aforesaid, and that may do, ex- 
ercise, and execute al! and every 
thing which to the office of custos 
rotulorum, in the town and county of 
the town aforesaid, appertaineth 
to be done, according to the laws 
and customs of eur kingdom of Ire- 
Jand, to take, receive, and levy afl 
and singular the fees, rewards, ad- 
vantages, profits, and emoluments 
whatsoever, to the said office doth 
belong or appertain. 

We also grant, for us, our heirs 
and suecessors, unto the said may- 
or, sheriffs, burgesses, and com- 
monalty of aforesaid town, and to 
their suecessors, that the clerk of 
the tholsel or the town-clerk of the 


same town, whoever shall be for the | 
time, and bis successors, shall for 


ever be in times to come the clerk 
of our. crown and peace, in our coun- 
ty of the town‘of Knockfergus afore- 
said, and that-both he and ney may 
have.and exercise, and be able and 
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of power to have and exercise the 
office of clerk of our crown and 
peace, and the crown and peace of 
our heirs and successors, taken 
thereout all and singular fees, vailes, 
rewards, profits, and emoluments, 
whatsoever, belonging to the said 
office, from time to time, in as 
ample manner and form as any clerk 
of the crown and peace, in any 
other county within our kingdom of 
Ireland, had or received, . hath or 


receiveth, or ought to have and re-. 


ceive, and to do all and singular 
what belongs by the clerk of the 
crown and peace of the said town 
and county, to be done and ex- 
ercised, and that no other clerk of the 
crown or peace, of us, our heits 
or successors, Of any Custos [o- 


tulorum of ours, our heirs aud guc- - 


cessors, may enter or intermeddle 
in any thing that belongs to the 
office of clerk of the crown and 
peace, and custos rotulorum in the 
said town and county to be done, 
And furthermore, of our more 
plentiful special grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, we have 
given aud grauted, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and succes 
sors, do give, grant, and confirm tothe 
said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 


commenalty of the town of Knockfer. 


gus aforesaid and their successors, that 
the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
and commonalty of the town alore- 
said, and their successors, and all 
and other the inhahitants of tbe said 
town of Knockfergus, from time @ 
time, may, have and every of them 
may have, enjoy, common of tw 
bary, in all places near Loghmon, 
as also comhmon of bog, turbaty, 
and heath, and of all other fewels 
necessary to be burned in the houses 
ovens, and kitchens of the said may- 
of, sheriffs, burgesses, and 

alty of the said town of . Knock'@:, 
gus aforesaid, or an of them. will: 
in the aforesaid town, for the #p** 
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or citculé of four miles adjacent to 
the towtf of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
in and on every side or part of the 
same town, without rendering any 
thing unto us, our beirs-and succes- 
srsfor the same, or to afiy other 
person or persdus whatsoever, 


We will, notwithstanding, and 
grant that it may be lawful to the 
overseers, and other our. officers of 
otf vittdals, for the time being, to 
buy, scll, and have for oné gafri- 
son, antl soldiets residing, to be re- 
sdent in arty part of Ulstér, all vice 
tials and other things fécéssary for 
thtm in the sarie town, and there 
tosetl hides and all othét such like 
things, growing of coming by rea- 
son of their office of offices, to ouf 
we, gr to the use of our army of 
gartison; there residing or temain- 
wg. . 

And fat it shall be lawful for 
every ore of out gatrigon to provide 
for himself, and buy there ail victaa's 
and other things necessary and be- 
longing to food, cloathing, building 
and repairing of théir housés, with- 
dut any custom to be paid or givens 
but ¢o notwithstanding that he nor 
they miay seli, of expose to sale, any 
parcel thereof; again atty thing in 
this our chartet to the contrary; in 
iny wise, notwithstanding. 


We also gives and of out special 
toyal favour; certain knowledge, and 
meré motion, grant and confirm to 
the mayor, sherifts; burgesses and 
commoualty of the town of Kurock- 
fergus afofesaid; and their succes 
wots, that the aforesaid mayor, sherif?s, 
burgesses, and commonalty ofthe town 
of Knockfergus aforesaid, gad their 
ticcessors, may enjoy aud exercise, 
and have all and singular advantages, 
by virtue and authority, tenor and 
power, of all the grants aforesaid, 
and other gifts and grants of ours; 
our progenitors, to the said mayor, 
BELFAST WAG. WO, EXXIV. 
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sheriffs, bur_esses,; and ¢ommonalty 
of the town of Knttkfergus and 
Drogheda, before the time made and 
granted by act or acts of any parlia- 
rent, ‘or otherwise whatsoever, in as 
full and ample manner and form, as if 
they had beeh granted by these pire- 
sents, without yieldiig, paying, or 
doing any fine or fee to us, our heirsg 
and successors, for the premises, or 
aiiy of the premises, and without any 
inquisition or inquisitions Of the pre- 
mises, or of any parcel thereof, by 
pretence or Virtue of our writs of ad 
quod damitiiim, or any other olr com- 
missionets, or any other out writs, or 
the writs of our heir? or successors in 
our chancery, or in the chancery of 
our heirs and éiiccessofs elsewhere, 
fetutned; or to be returned, notwith. 
standing, that any of the aforesaid 
offices, franchisef, liberties; customs, 
or any other the premises, be not 
named, or bé misnafnedy or to be noty 
recited, or to be misreciteds so as 
there be no exptess mention made in 
these presents, of the true yearly 
value or certainty of the premises, 
or any of them, or of any other gift 
or grants, by us, our heirs or, succesé 
gors, or of any of our progenitors, 
heretofofe made to the sdid mayor; 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonalty 
aforesaid, any statute, act, ordinance, 
or provision; of: any other thing; 
cause, or mattet whatsoever, é 
contrary to the “prethises; if any wisé 
hot withstanding. 

In witness wheteot, we have caused 
these our letters to be made ¥. tt, 
witnes# our said deput our 
realut of Ireland; at Butlin, the fours 
year of our reign of England; France, 
and Ireland, and of Scotland the six 
and fortieth. 


(We hope we have not tired out 
readers by the insettion of the fore~ 
add 
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To many it musthave request of a number of subscribers, 


Laws of the Corporation wii; 


but it.uas inserted ut the particular be published in our next number.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


halen tga 


BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCH OF THOMAS 
DAY. . EXTRACTED FROM ANNA 
$eWARD’S E}FE OV DR. DARWIN, AND 
THE. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


HOMAS DAY, @ man_ of sin- 
gularly benevolent and inde- 
pendent spirit, was born in Londoii 
in 1748. His father died while he 
was au infant, leaving hirh a con- 
derable fortune. His mother, a 
woman Of sense and a strong mind, 
brought him up in gvod habits and 
dispositions; which exerted an ine 
fluence upon his whole character 
througit life.* She’ married soon 
afier her husbasd’s death; a gen- 
tleman of the name of Philips. 
‘This man was one of those common 
characters, Who seek to supply their 
inberent want of consequence, by 
a busy, teizing interference in cit. 
comstances, with which they have 
uo real concern. Mrs. Philips; in- 
fluenced by such a husband, often 
rendered uncomtortable, the domes- 
tic situation of ashigh-spirited youth 
of genius; yet he pessessed:all those 
"It is probable that he receivéd from 
his mother an ¢ducation well fitted to 
call forth strenyth of character, and to 
display the energies of a powerful mind: 
An mstance of courage and strength of 
mind is related of her. While walking 
alone through a field, she was attacked by 
a fierc¢ bull. She endeavoured to escapt 








by flight, but finding that the animial gain- 
edon her, she revolutely turned round, and 
unfolding an umbrella, which she held in 
her hand, she faced .him, using the um- 
brella as a shicld, and thus retfeated, till 
she was able toclear the ditchand escape 
his rages 


qualities which adorn human nature 
in such an eminent degree, that his 
first act on coming of age, was to aug. 
ment his mother’s jointure, and to 
settle it upon Mr. Philips during 
his life. This bounty, to a maa 
who had needlessly mortified him, 
and embittered so many years of 
his infancy and youth, evinced a 
very elevated mind. 

Even at that period, “when youth 
éelaie and gay, steps into life,” 
Mr. Day was a_ rigid moralist. 
Though he had no intention of con- 
fining himself to the pursuits of a 
particular profession, he entered at 
the Middle ‘Temple in 1765, and he 
so far madéa study bf the law, as 
at length ‘to be called to the bar, 
But the study of men and manners 
was his favourite object, ‘Thetruit 
of these researches into the condi 
tion of mankind seemis, at first, to have 
prodaced’ a kind of | melancholy, 
proceeding from a sense vf its wretch- 
edness; bat the native strength of 
his benevolence enabled him im some 
degree; to surmount this impression, 
and what remained ‘was an ardent 
and active zeal for opposing tyranny 
in allits shapes; and promoting the 
welfare of his fellow creatures, — His 
strict integrity, energetic friendship, 
open-handed bounty, sedulous and 
diffusive charity, greatly over-balant 
ed, ov the side of virtue, the tit 
ture of misanthropic glvom, and 
contempt of society that freque 
marked his character. : 

In 1770, he went to reside at Lich 
field. He then looked the phil 
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spher. Powder and fine clothes 
were, at that time, the appendages 
gf gentlemen; Mr. Day wore not 
either. He wastall aud stooped in 
the shoulders, full made, but not 
ecorpulent; and in his melancholy 
and meditative air a degree of awk- 
wardness was blended. His features 
were interesting and agreeable a- 
midst the traces ofa severe small-pox : 
there was a sort of weight upon the 
lids of his large hagel eyes; yet 
when he declaimed, 

wssssseese “© OF good and evil, 

Passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame,” 
very expressive were the energies 
leaming from them, beneath | the 
shade of sable hair, which curled 
about his brows. 

He possessed true compassion for 
the poor in their sufferings of cold 
and hunger; to the power of re- 
lieving them he nobly sacrificed all 
the parade of life, and all the plea- 
sires of luxury. He was fond of 
rational society, but he disliked fa- 
shionable circles, and entertained su- 
preme contempt for those who. ar- 
fogate Consequence upon the mere 
grounds of rank and wealth. Above 
ill things he expressed aversion to 
the modern plans of female eduga- 
tion. He had learned, from some 
disappointments in very early life, 
tolook back with resentment to the 
illurements of the graces, He ree 
wlved, if possible, that his wife 
should have a taste for literature 
and science, for moral and patriotic 
philosophy, that she might be his 
companion in thut retirement to 
"hich he had destined himself; and 
‘sisthim in forming the minds of 
lis childrea to stubborn virtue and 
tigh exertion. He resolved also, 
that she should be as simple as a 
mountain girl in her dress, her diet, 
and her nianners; fearless and in- 
epid as the Spartan wives and Ro- 
maa heroines. ‘Chere was no find- 
"§ such a creature ; philosophical 
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romance could not hope it. He must 
mould some infant into the being his 
fancy had imaged; he nursed sys- 
pes ideas of the force of philo- 
sophic tuition to praduce future vir- 
tue, and he determined ta mould the 
infant and youthful mind, 

After *procuring credentials of his 
moval probity, he set gut with his 
friend Mr. Biclnel, a barrister, to the 
town of Shrewsbury, to explore the 
hospital in that town for foundling 
girls. From the little train, Mr. 
Day in the presence of ‘Mr. Bicknel, 
selected two of twelve years each ; 
both beautiful ; one fair, with flaxen 
locks, aud light eyes ; her he called 
Lucretia, The other, a clear brunette, 
with ‘darker eyes, more glowing 
bloam, and chesnut tresses, he 
named Sabrina. These girls were 
obtained on written “conditions, for 
the performance of which Mr, Bick- - 
nel was guarantee. They were to 
this effect; that Mr. Day should, 
within a year after taking them, re- 
sigu one into the protection of some 
reputable tradeswoman, giving one 
hundred pounds to bind her appren- 
tice ; maintaining her, if she behav- 
ed well, till she married, or began 
business for herself; upon either of 
these events, he promised to advance 
four hundred more. He avowed his 
intention of educating the girl he 
should retain, with the view of mak- 
ing her his future wife; solemnly 
engaging, if he should renounce his 
plan, to maintain her in some res- 
pectable family till she married, 
when he promised five hundred 
pounds as her wedding portion, 

Mr. Day went instantly to France 
with these girls ; not even taking an 
English servant, that they might re- 
ceive no ideas, except those which 
he might chvose to impart, ‘They 
teized ‘and perplexed him; they 
quarrelled, and fought incessantly ; 
they sickened of the small-pox ; they 
chained him to their bed side by 
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Crying, and screaming if they were 
ever left a moment with any per- 
Son who conld not speak to them 
in English. They lost no beauty 
by their diseasp. Soon after they 
had recovered, crossing the Rhone 
with his wards in a tempestuous day, 
the boat ovyerset, Being an excel- 
lent swimmer he sayed them both, 
though with difficulty and danger to 
himself. He game back to Eugland 
in eight mouths, heartily glad to 
separate the little squabblers. Sa- 
brina was become the favourite ; he 
placed Lycretia with a chamber 
milliner. She behaved well and be- 
came the wife of a respectable li- 
nen-draper in London. On his re; 
turn to his native country, he en- 
trusted Sabrina to the care of Mr 
Bicknel’s mother, with whom she 
resided some months in a country 
village, while he settled hig ailairs 
at hisown mansion-house, 

After taking possession of his man- 
sion, he resumed his preparatipns for 
jmplanting in Sabrina’s young mind 
the charagteristic yirtues of Arria, 
Portia, and Cornelia; his experi- 
ments had pot the success he wished 
and expected; her spirit covld opt 
be armed against the dread of pain 
and the appearance of danger. 
When he dropped melted sealing- 
wax upaen her arms she did not ep- 
dure it heroically, nor when he fired 
pistols at her petticoats, which she 
believed to be charged with balls, 
could she help starting aside, or 
suppress her screams, When he 
tried her fidelity in secret-keeping, 
by telling her of ywell-invented dan- 
- to himself, in which greater 

anger wopld resylt from its being 
discovered that he was awa ¢ nf them, 
he once pr twice detected her having 
imparted the secre} to the seryants, 
and to her play-frllows. She betrayed 
an aversengss to the study of books, 

and of the rudimepts of science, 
which gave little promise of ability, 
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that should one day be responsible 
for the education of youths, who 
were to emulate the Gracchi. | 

My. Day presisted in these expe, 
riments, and sustained their continual 
disappointment during the whole 
year: ‘The difficulty seemed to lie 
yn giving Sabrinaa motive to exer. 
tion, self-denial, and heroism. Jt was 
against his plan to draw jt from the 
usual source, pecuniary reward, lux. 
pry, ambition, or vanity. [lis watch. 
ful cares precluded all knowledge 
of the value of money, the reputa 
tion of beauty, aiid its concomitant 
desire of ornamented dress, The 
only inducement, therefore, which 
this lovely artless girl could have 
to combat aud subdue the natural 
preference, of ease to pain, of va. 
cant sport to the labour of thinking, 
was the desire pf pleasing her pro 
tector, thopgh she knew not how, 
orwhy he became such. Jn that 
desire, fear had greatly the ascen 
dant of affection, and fear is a cold 
and indolent feeling. 

Thus after a serics of fruitless ti- 
als, Mr. Day renovuced all hope of 
moulding Sabrina into the being his 
imagination bad formed ; and ceas- 
ing to behold her as bis future wife, 
he placed her at a boardipg-school 
iy Warwickshire. © His trust jn the 
power of education faltered; bis a 
version to modern elegance subsided, 
From the: time he _ first liye 
near Lichfield, be had dajly ¢on- 
versed with the beautiful [Honor 
Sneyd; without having received a 
Spartan education, she united a dis 
interested desive to please, fortitude 
of spirit, native strength of intellect, 
literary and scientific taste, to We 
swerving truth, and to all the gra 
ces, She was the very Honor 
Sneyd, fo whom the gallant and um 
fortunate Major Andre's unextin- 

uvishable passion is on pectic, # 
<2 military fame and_ hapless 
tiny are On patriotic record; P* 
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rental authority having dissolved 
their juvenile engagements, Mr. 
Day offered to Honora his philoso- 
phic hand, She admired bis talents ; 
she revered his virtues; she tried 
to school her heart into softer sen- 
timents in his favour; she did not 
succeed in the attempt, and inge- 
puously told him so. Her sister, 
Elizabeth Sneyd, one year younger, 
was. very pretty, very sprightly, 
yery artless, very engaging, though 
countless degrees inferior to the en- 
dewed and adorned Honora ;—To 
her the yet loye-luckless sage trans- 
ferred the heart, which Honora had 
with sighs resigned. Elizabeth told 
Mr. Day she could have loved him, 
if he had acqui the manners of 
the world, instead of those austere 
singularities of air, habit, and ad- 
dress. 

He began to impute to fickleness, 
the jnvoluntary iciness of the char- 
migg Honora, as well as that for 
which hep sister had accounted. 
He told Elizabeth, that, for ber sake, 
he would renounce ~his prejudices 
to external refinemepts and try to 
acquire them. He would goto Pa- 
ris, and commit himself to dancing 
and fencmg masters. He did so; 
stood daily an hour or twe in frames, 
to screw back his shoulders, and 
point hig feet; he practised the 
military gait, the fashionable bow, 
hinuets,and cotilljons; but it was 
too late; habits, se long fixed, 
tould be y0 more than partially o- 
tercome. The endeavour, made at 
interyals, and by visible effort, was 
really more ungraceful than the na- 
tural stoop and unfashionable air ;-~ 
wither was the showy dress, in 
Which he came back to his fair one, 
ajot more becoming. 

Poor Elizabeth reproached her rp- 
lnctant, but insuppressive ingrati- 
tide, npon which all this Jabour, 
these sacrifices had been wasted, 
the confessed, that Thomas Day, 
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blackguard, as she used jestingly to 
style bim, (ess displeased her eye 
than Thomas Day, fine gentleman. 

Thus again disappointed, he re- 
sumed his accustomed plainness of 
garb, and neglect of his person, and 
went again to the continent for ano- 
ther year, with pursuits of higher 
aim, more congenjal to his talents 
and former principles. Deviating 
from the usual mode of fashionable 
tourjsts, he fixed his pesidence for 
sometime in particular spots ; mak- 
jag himself thoronghly acquainted 
with the way of life followed by 
classes of society seldom known to 
travellers, and finding occupation for 
his benevolence in the relief of their 
distregses. Returning to England 
in the year 1773, he saw Honora 
Sneyd united to his friend Mr, Edge- 
worth, of Edgeworth’s-town in Ire- 
land, who was hecome a widower ; 
and in the year 1780, he learned 
that Elizabeth Sneyd, was also, after 
the death of Honora married to Mr. 
Edgeworth. It was singular that 
‘Thomas Day should thus, in the 
course of seven years, find himself 
doubly rivalled by his most intimate 
friend; but his own ‘ebtge < res 
nounced pursuitof those beautiful 
young women, left him without either 
cause or sensation of resentment on 
their account. 

From the year 1773 this hitherto 
love-renounced philosopher resided 
chiefly in London, and amid the 
small and select circle which he 
visited there, often met the ele- 
gaut. Esther Mills of Derbyshire, 
who, with modern acquiremeuts, and 
amongst modish Juxuries suited to 


' her large fortune, had cultivated her 


understanding by books, and her 
virtues by benevolence. The again 
unpolished stuic had every charm 
in her eyes, 

« She saw Othello's visage in his mind ;” 
But from indignant recollection of 
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hopes so repeated baffied, Mr. Day 
looked with distrust on all females; 
and it was not for many yearsthat he 
deigued to ask Miss Mills, if she 
could, for his sake, resign all that 
the world calls pleasures, all its lux- 
uries, and al} jts ostentation. If, 
with him, she could resolye to em- 
ploy, after the ordinary comforts of 
life were supplied, the surplus of 
her affluent fortune in clothing the 
naked, and feeding the’ hungry ; re- 
tire withhim into the country, and 
shun, through remaining existence, 
the infectious taint of human so- 


ciety. 

To proposals so formidable, so sure 
to be rejected by a heart less than 
infinitely attached; Miss Mills glad- 
ly assented ; but something more 
remained. He insisted that her whole 
fortune should be settled on herself, 
totally out of his present: gr future 
controul ; that if she grew tired of ‘a 
system of life so likely to weary a 
woman of the world, she might re- 
turn to that world any hour she 
chose, fully empowered to resume 
its habits and its pleasures. 

They married, retired into the 
country about the year 1780: no 
carriage, no appointed servant about 
Mrs. Day’s own person; no luxury 
of any sort. Music, in which she 
was a distinguished proficient, was 
deemed trivial. She banished her 
harpsicord and music books. Fre- 
quent experiments upon her tem- 

er, and her attachmen!, were made 
ty him, whom she .lived but to 
obey and love; over these she often 
wept, but never repined. No wife, 
bound in the strictest fetters, as to 
the incapacity of claiming separate 
maintenance, ever made more ab- 
solute sacrifices to the most impe 
rious husband, than did this lady, 
whose independence had been se- 
cured, and of whom: nothing was 


demanded as a duty. Thus he found, 
at last, amid the very class he dread- 
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cd, that of fashionable wonen, a 
heart whose passion for him sup. 
plied all the requisites of his high. 
toned expectations. 

Sabrina remained at school three 
years, and gained the esteem of her 
istructess; she grew feminine, 
elegant, and amiable. She proved 
one of the many. instances that 
those modes of education, which have 
been sanctioned by long experience, 
are seldom abandoned to advantage 
by ingenious syslem-mongers. When 
she left. school, Mr. Day atlow. 
gd her fifty pounds annually. She 
lived some years near Birming- 
ham, and afterwards in Shropshire: 
wherever she resided, wherever she 
paid visits, she secured to herself 
friends. Mr. Day corresponded with 
her parentally ;.two years after his 
marpiage and in her twenty-sixth 
year, his friend Mr. Bicknel, pro- 
posed himself; that very Mr Bick- 
nel who went with ‘Thomas Day to 
the foundling ‘hospital at Shrews. 
bury, and by whose suretyship for 
bis upright intentions the governors 
of that charity permitted Sabrina 
and Lucretia to betaken from thence. 
More from prudential motives, than 
aflection, Sabrina accepted Mr. 
Bicknel’s addresses, yet became one 
of the best of wives. Mr. Day gave 
her the promised dower of five bun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. Bicknel, without patrimonial 
fortune, and living up to’ his pro 
fessional income, did not save mo- 
ney; his wife brought him two 
boys; when the eldest was about 
five years old, their father was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, which in @ 
few weeks terminated fatally. His 
widow had no means of independent 
support for herself and ber intants 


Mr. Day allowed her thirty pounds 


annually, to assist the efforts whiclt 
he expected she would make for the 
maintenance of herself and children 
To have been more boanteous wast 
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rely have been in bis Aeart, but it, 


was not in. his system. The, sum of 
eight hundred pounds was, raised 
anong the gentlemen of the bar, 
for Mts. Bicknel and her sons, This 
excellent woman lived many years 


with Dr. Burney of Greenwich as 


his housekeeper and assistarit in the 
cares of his academy ; she was treat- 
ed by him and his’ friends with eve- 
iy mark‘ of esteém and fespect due 
toa gentlewoman, and one whose 
virtues entitled:her to universalappro- 
bation: rs 

Mr. Day’s residence after mars’ 
riage Was first'im Essex, and afters 


wards in Surry, where he occupied’ 


aconsiderable farm, in the experi- 
mental processes of which he large- 
ly employed‘the neighbouring poor. 
From extensive knowledge, ready 
eloquence, and undaunted spirit, he 
was well calculated to take a part 
in political life; but he was void 
of ambition. ‘The national circum- 
ances, however, called him out 


it 1780, to make a*public opposition” 


to the American war, which he had 
execrated at its commencement ; he 
ined with this object that of parlia- 
wentary reform, which, indeed, he 
wnsidered as the basis of every o- 
her political. reformation. He join- 
i his friend Mr, Bicknel ia writ- 
ng the “ Dving Negro,” a poem 
wended to interest the feelings a- 
fiustslavery, fis strain of poetry 
Was nervous and animated ; his inia~ 
sty striking, and versification cor- 
wet. He painted the horrors of 
‘wvery strongly in his poem en- 
Wed “The desolation of America.” 
41782, he published a pamphiet 
@ the state of England and the in- 

nce of America, strongly re- 
“amending the termination of the 


tspate, We must pardon his phi- - 


against the Americans, when 
* consider that generous indigaa- 
“i at the slave trade practiced 
‘remorse inthe southern co- 
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lonies of North America, induc 
ed him:to refuse them all credit for 
the patriotic virtue of that. résistance 
to new and unconstitational claims, 
which threatened their liberties. «dn: 
178+ he published a “ Fragment of 
a. letter on the slavery of, the.-ne- 
groes :” This had bezn-written-some 
years before at the instigation/of’ an 
American gentleman, bub the pub, 
lication had been suspended durin 
the war. Its tenor may be inferred 
from the following passage; “ If there 
be an object truly ridiculous in na- 
ture, it isan American patriot, sigh. 
ing resolutions of independence with 
one hand, and with the other brah- 
dishing a whip over his alfrighted | 
slaves.” 7 7 oe 
Another kind of writing by which © 
Mr. Day displayéd his zeat for the 
good of mankind, was the compo- 
sition of books for children. His 
“ Sandford and Merton,” of which 
the first- volume appeared ih ‘1783, 
and the third in 1789, proved one of 
‘the most popular im this class, and is 
by wise patents put into every youth- 
ful hand. It powerfully inculcates 
all.the manly virtues of courage, 


“activity, temperance, independence 


and generosity, and contains many 
useful instructions ‘in the principles 
of science. Perhaps “Sandford and 
Merton” errs in proposing a mode 
of education too littl accommoda- 
ted to the actual state of manners, 
and which shows that Thomas Day 
was rather a specalator iv this point 
than a practitioner. He never had 
children of his own, or he would 
most likely have found theory and 
"practice widely different, : 
Mr. Day’s constitutional fault hike 
the amiable Cowper’s, seemed: that 
of looking with severe and disgusted 
eyes on those errors in his species, 
which are mutually tolerated by 
mankind, This stain of misanthro- 
y was extremely deepened by his 
cominerce with the world, restrain- 


1. 
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ed as that commerce lad ever been. 
Sareastic and discerning; it was not 
easy to deceive him; yet ina few 
jastances, he was deceived by the 
appearance of virtues congenial to 
his own. 

“ Fot neither mian nor angél can discefd 

Hypoerisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone.” 


About eight or ten years after his 
marriage, the life of ths singular be- 
ing becamie, in its meridian, 4 victim 
to one of his uncommon systems. He 
thought highly of the giatitude, ge- 
nerosity and sensibility of horses ; 
and that whenever they wefe disobedi- 
ent, unruly, or vicious, it was owing 
to previous ill-usage ftom men: He 
had reared, fed, and tamed a favou- 
rite foal; when it was time it should 
become serviceable, disdaining to em- 
ploy a horse-breaker, he would use 
it to the bit and burthen himself: 
He was not 4 good herséman. The 
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animal dislikitig his new sitiiation, 
lieeded not the soothing voice to which 
he had beeri accustomed: he plung: 
ed, threw his master’, and then, wit 
his heels, struck him on the head, an 
instantly fatal blow: Thus he died a 
victim to his etithusiastie ideas of hu. 
manity, in his 43d year. Tet was 
éaid that Mrs. Day never afterwards 
saw the sun j that she lay in bed, into 
the eurtains of which no light was 
admitted during the day, and she only 
rose to stray alone through her garden, 
when night gave her sorrows conge- 
nial gloom. She survived this adored 
husband two years, and then died, 
broken-bearted, for his loss; Mrs. 
Bicknel’s name was not mentioned in 
Mr. Day’s will, but Mrs Day cons 
tinued the allowance he had made her; 
aod betueathed itg continuance from 
her owu fortune, ddring Mrs. Bicknel’¢ 
life. 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


EMPLOYMENT OF A WOMAN IN CON¢ 
STANTINOPLE, 

From Olivier’s Travels. 
‘ To please her husband, to detaig 

him inthe harem as long as 
his affairs permit, to take care of 
her children, to occupy herself with 
her dress, and very little with her 
family, to pray at the hours pre- 
scribed by religion, and to pass a 
part of the day without doing any 
thing, another io smoking, drink- 
ing coffee, receiving female friends, 
relations, or women onder her pro- 
tection; such are the duties and 
pleasures of a Turkish woman, She 
seldom cau read, and scarcely ever 
write; she has learnt to sew and 
embroider, prepare comfits and dain- 
ties, and make sherbet; but she 


finds it more pleasarit th do nothing 
to. remain quiet on her sofa; and. 
roll betweeu her fiagers a chapiet of 
coral or agate. She cunsiders it as 
d delightful employment te. hoids 
from time to time; a dish of coflee 
in ovfe haiids a pipe in the other; 
and to carry them alternately to bet 
mouth; at the same time mbaling 
the vapour of the oné, and retaining 
as long as possible that of the other; 
what afterwards gratifies her the 
most, is to have it in her powerto 
display to the eyes of the womea 
whom she receives; some rich tht 
kets, and a robe of great values 
« A mussulman is very poor ! 

have not several slaves to wait om 
his wife, aud the latter is very & 
skilful if she do not soon convert 
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to dresses and trinkets the greatest 
att of the husbanda’s fortune.’’ 

» Weare often surprized at the re- 

lations of travellers, while conduct 

gimost entirely similar passes unob- 
served among ourselves, 

Might not an attentive observer, 
who joined a turn for sarcasm, with 
acute observation, find at home some 
who wasted their time in the ap- 
parent employment, but real idle- 
ness, of embroidery and oraamental 
needle work, whouf they read, deal 
only in novels and fight reading, 
and carry a large portion of their 
husband’s property to public ple- 
ces in jewels, or waste it-at card 
tables? ‘Turkish women are not the 
only triflers. 

WOKLDLY PRUDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP 
: USHER. 
Many great characters have strik- 

ing biemishes. Cranmer recanted 

through fear, and if the following 
account can be implicitly relied on, 

Usher suppressed his real senti- 

ments, through the temporizing mo- 

lives of Wofldy, prudence: 

“Mr. Bernard, of Batcombe, So- 
merset, was a presbyterian divine of 
some note. He is said by Ludlow, 
[8vo. 1. 104.] to have been an ac- 
quaintance of Archbishop Ushet’s, 
and that when the said Mr B. ear- 
nestly pressed him “to deal faith- 
fully with the king, in the contro- 
versy which was between him and 
the pariiament concerning espiscopa- 
ty, according to his own judgment 
m that manner, which be knew to 

against it, represeuting to him 
the great and important service he 

Would thereby do to the charch of 

Ged.” ‘The ‘archbishop answered, 

that if he should do as My. B. pro- 

posed, he should ruin himself and 
family, having.a child and many 
debts. Of this story, Ludlow was 

‘sured by one who had his jnofor- 


Mation from Mr. Bernard himself. : 
Ludiow’s application of the anec-: 
BELFasr MAG- NO. XXXIV. 
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dete reads a very serious lecture 
to all such mala vide churchmen, 
who, if the allusion were not too 
homedy, might be compared to’ boat> 
men looking one way, and rowing 
another, Ludlow was a brave ‘sul- 
diez, and an honest man, even in 
‘the’ judgment of -his enemies. ‘The 
reyalists desired his political con- 
version, and hoped that a conference 
with Archbishop ‘Usher might eflect 
it, The conference was declined by. 
Ludlow. ..‘* Kor this reason,” says 
he, * because those arguments which 
could not prevail with me, wl, n 
used by others, were not likely to 
be of more efficacy from him, who, 
in a business of such concernment, 
had been diverted from the discharge 
of his duty, by such low and gordid 
considerations.” ei | 
MAN DIFFERS FRQM HIMSELF AT DIP- 

/FERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIFEs 

Thomas More in his Utophia wrote 
well and liberally.” He declared 
himself freely and ‘fully against ‘put- 
ting thieves to death. Yet this same 
man suffered himself to be influenced 
by bigotry, and a spirit of persece- 
tion. “ Bat he was a notable. ty- 
rant,"’ said old Luther, indignantly, 
and justly. “He was one of the 
bitterest enemies,” says Burnet, * of 
the new preachers, not without great 
cruelty when he came into power, 
though he was otherwise a very 
good-natured man;” and though in 
the opinion of Dr. Jortin “ he had 
once been free from that: bigotry 
which grew upon him afterwards 
ia life.” Yes, the philosophy, the 
sagacity, the piety, the benevolence 
of More, did not preserve him froin 
the reigning prejudices of his day 
against the crime of heresy; and 
they who will. consult Mr, Lyson’s 
excelleut work: on the enyirons of 
London, will beled to many serious re- 
flections upon human infirmity, when 
they read the wanton crueliies which 
in More’s, presence, or even by his 


yee ™ 
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wn hand, were exercised avainst 
heretics, at a tree which he em- 
ployed for this very purpose in his 
garden at Hammersmith. For his 
holy but barbarous zeal, he could 
easily find pretexts arising from the 
perversions of the reasoning power, 
aod the prevalence of self-deception 
over the human mind. 

[See Dr. Parr on Pynishments.] 


GRAMMATICAL DISTINCTIONS PREr 
FERRED TO POLITICS, 


It is related of Dangeay, that he 
was such an enthusiast in the stud 
ef Grammar, on which subject he 
composed seyeral treatises, that once 
being tald some interesting political 
news, he replied, between jest and 
earnest, ‘* Happen what will, I have 
in my port folio, two thousand French 
verbs, well conjugated.” 

PRONENESS TO SUPERSTITION. 

Mons. de Fontenelle, a writer just, 
ly celebrated for his admirable parts 
and learning, y paint of the origin 
and progress of popular superstitions, 
says, *¢ Give me byt half a dozen per- 
sons, whom I can persuade, that it is 
pot the sun which makes our day 
light, and I should not despair of 
drawing whole nations to embrace the 
same belief. For how ridiculous so- 
ever the opinion be, let it be sup- 
ported only for a certain time, and 
the business is done; for when it 
once becomes ancient, it is sufficiently 
proved.” | 

What would Fontenelle have said 
to the following note in the sermon of 
the yenerable and learned Bishop Jewel, 
preached before Queen Elizabeth? 
“It may please your Grace to un- 
derstand, that this kind of people, 
I mean witches, and sorcerers, within 
these few years gre maryellously jn- 
creased, within your Grace’s realm. 
‘These eyes have seen most manifest 
marks of their wickedness. 

«“ Your Grace’s subjects pine away, 
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even unto death; their colour fadeth ; 
their flesh rotteth ; their speech js 


benumbed; their senses 
Wherefore your poor subject's humble 
petition to your Highness is, that the 
laws touching such malefactors, may 
be put in due execution. For the 
shoal of them is great, their doi 
horrible, their malice intolerable, their 
examples most miserable ; and I pray 
God they never practice farther thag 
upon the subject.” 


GEQGRAPHY TAUGHT IN HALF Ay 
HOUR, 

No part of education, excepting 
that ts natural philosophy, is more 
important in the point of instruction, 
than geography. They sometimes 
ask me, when should we begin it. [ 
have giyen my answer, in a Jittle al. 
manack, the first lesson of a course of 
geography. Complajn as yoy will of 
abridgments, they are necessary. This 
is the reason I begin with the shortest 
of all abridgments—The whole of 
geography tanght in half an hour. 

I take a globe of the earth, and I 
say to my pupil, Let us make the tour 
of the world with General Bougain- 
ville, or Captain Cook. Let us set 
sail from Brest. We will shortly 
on our voyage meet with Madeira, a 
place famous for its wines. Then we 
will gain the coasts of South Ameri- 
ca, which furnishes gold, and silver, 
and chocolate, and Peruvian-bark, 
And then we will take a peep at the 
great Patagonians, We then enter 
into a great sea of 2000 leagues mn ex 
tent. There we will find Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island, Otaheitte, New-Zew 
land, where Captain Martin was de 
youred: by the Savages, with all bis 
officers. ‘ Beyond this, the Moluccas, 
where they get the mercede. China, 
which furnishes us with porcelain, 
India, which gives muslin, | 
pearls and diamonds. Wee will retum 


by the coast of Africa, from whence ¥° 
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iraw the Negroes. 
te Brest the end of our three years 

, of which the child gets an 
dea in half an hour, and an idea as- 
ciated with the most remarkable 
things, and the most known, on which 


And we return 


Poet ry; 
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the master should amplify, so as to 
excite a lively curiosity and interest 
in geography, and a disposition to 
detail that we must bring forward by 
aslow gradation —-De La Lande, 


POETRY. 
Raa Belk, 
i787. May béast himself of the Miledian lint. 
JUVENAL, Let plain humility precede his grace, 


Part of 8th Satire——imitated. 


Say e who perch on lofty pedigree, 
What fruit is gather’d from the parchmen 
tree? 
Broad as it spreads, and tow’ring to the 
'  - gkiés, 
From root plebeian, its first gloriés rise ; 
What then avails, when rightly understood, 
The Boast of ancestry, the pride of blood ? 
Through me long gall’ries pictur’d walk to 
ttead, 
And, pompeus, ponder on the rhighty dead, 
here greatness rattles in some rottén 
frame, 
And the moth feeds on béauty’s fading 
flame, : 
O’er the pale portrait, and thé noseless bust, 
Oblivion strews a soft, sepulchral dust ; 
The line illustrious seems to stain the wall, 
And one sublime of soot envélopes all, 
What could the trophy’d lie to Howe atone 
For British honour mortgag’d with his 
own ? | 
His nightly ¢ares and watchings to sustain 
A bank at Pharo, and a chess-campeign ? 
While Wolfe, on high,it pictur’d glory, lies, 
The cry of vict’ry hails, and, smiling, dies. 
Dare rs rena ddim the honours of his 
n 
The pom lineage shames thé pigmy 
mi 


His coat armorial chialk’d upon the floor, 

Costs what wontd satiate a thousand poer. 

Well-pleas'd the peér one fnomént to a 
musey 5 e 

Then yields the pagearit to the @ancet’s 
shoes. 


Baie-born sucli frien, tho’ fill’d with ré- 
Bg blood, om 
y noble are the truly. ; 
Aid le’ Whote miofaly sino’ hie manners 


Let modest merit walk before thé mace : 

Office and rank dré duties of thé mind, 

The rights they claim, are debts they owe 
mankind ; 


And not a voice among the nameless croud, 
That may not ery—’Tis } who make them 
proud. 


To rule auremng passions with a calm con- 
troul, 
To spread around 4 sanctity of soul, 
That meets, sereme, the foam of public 
strife, 
And perfumes every act of lesser life, 
Virtue to feel, and virtue to impart, 
That ai God which consecrates the 
eart, 
Flies from the fretted roof, the gilded 
dome 
To rest within an humbler, happier home ; 
Behold the GentTL&Man—Confess’d and 
clear, 
For nature’s patent never madé a peer, 
The méan énnobled; nor adorn’d thé base ; 
Merit alone, with her, creates a race. 


Conspicuous staré, in chart of his'try 
plac’d, 


To chear the d » biographie waste, 


Im théir own right, they take their seats 


sublime, | : 
And break illustrious through the cloud of 
time. 
From nicknart’d curs these titles first 


began, 
A Spaniel, Cato—then niy Lord, 2 Man. 
The self-same irony was fram’d to suit 
The fawning and the fawning brute; 
While Pompty snores upon my Lady’s lap, 
The infant feeds, or starves ow 


,_P?P- | 
Puppies well-bred, are Casar’d into famé, 
Aad Tommy Townsen@ takes great Side 
ney's name, . 





Still as the name grows sofl'd, and gathers 
' dirt, 
They me their title, as they change their 
shirt, | 
Some newer honour makes them white and 
fair, 
Sidney soaps Tom, and Jack is ¢leans’d by 
Clare. 
But how could wash of heraldry effacé 
The name of Burke,* and dignify disgrace! 
Could peerage blazon o’er the pension’d 
page, 
Or give a gloss to jgnominious age? 
Himself, the prime corrupter of. his laws, 
limself, the grievance which incens'd he 
draws ; 
Not to be blam’d, but in a tender tone, 
Not to be prais’d, but with a heart-felt 
groan, 
He lives, a lesson for all future time, 
Pathetically great, and painfully sublime, 


O why is genius curs’a with length of 
. days? 
The head still flourishing, the heart decays; 
Protracted life makes virtue less secure, 
‘The death of wits is seldom premature: 


Quench’d too by years, gigantic John- 
‘sons zeal, 
The unwieldy Elephant wastanght to kneel, 
Bore his strong tower to please a servile 
court, 
And wreath'd his lithe proboscis for their 
sport. 


Of Durke and Johnson fly th’ opprobious 
_ ., fame; 
Andi f you seek the glory, dread the shame, 
‘The mueheprais’d Press, has made abortive 
men, 
The hand her¢eufean lifts the puny pen, 
For clang of armour, and’ for déeds snb- 
hine, 
Much pointed périod, thuch syHabic chime. 


Return to him, from whom-ear satire 
springs, 
Rich in the bidod of concubines and kings, 
Wuh greatness risiog from a grandsire’s 
bone, 
And bastard. honour frem a bastard throue. 
His turgid veins the true succession shows, 
‘th’ unperial purple fames—upen his nose. 
Avaunt, he cries, ye vulgar and ye base, 
Learn the prerogatives of royal race, 
trom York and Laneasier, conjoin’d I 
come, 


a 


a oe ee 
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* There wasan idca of hiding the name 
of Burke under a ‘liile. 
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Sink dewn, ye dregs—I-float at top—the 


scum. 
Yet grant that some, thé lowest of the 

throng, 

Have known the right, as well as felt the 
wrong, 

That he who rul'd with iron rod, theskies ; 

And at whose feet the broken sceptre lies, 

He too, whose daring democratic pen 

Gives common-sense once more to common 
men, 

Who smiles at genius in confusion hurl'd, 

And, with light lever, elevates the world; 

Grant, that such men, the Adams of their 
line 

Spring fromjthe earth, but own a sire divine; 

While yéu, with ancestry around you 
plac’d, 

In bronze: or marble, porcelain or paste; 

May rise at death, to alabaster fame, 

And gain the smoke of honour, not the 
flame. 


. Thus far for him, the proud inflatéd lord, 

With father concubin’d,and mother whor'd! 

In all so high in rank, or man, or woman; 

No sense so rare; as what we call the come 
non. 

Scorning tlrat level, they ascend the skies 

Like the puiff’d bag, whose lightness makes 
it rise 5 

Titles and arms the varnish’d silk may bear, 

Within—’tis noyght but pestilential air. 


What's honour ?—virtue to its height 
refin’d, ; 
The felt aroma of the unseen mind, 
That cheers the senses, tho” it cheats the 
sight, 
And spreads abroad, its elegant delight, 


Turn from the past, and bring thy ho- 
nours home— 
Thvself the ancestor, for times to come. 
Not the low parasite who prowls for 
bread, 
So mean as he who lives inpon the dead, 
From some dri’d mummy draws his 
claim 
Snuffs up the feetor, and believes it fame. 


Be just, be generous, se! f-dependent, 
brave : 
Think nothing meaner than a titl'd slave; 
Cooly resolve to act the patriot part, 
Join Sidney’s pulse to Russell's 
heart : ms 
With proud complacence stand, like Pat 
mer, pure, 


Or, with mild dignity of honest Muir, 
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Before the brazen bulls of law, and hear 
The savage sentence, with a smile severe, 
Agnile that deems it mercy to be hurl’d, 
Where one may tread against the present 

world. 


What is life, here? its zest, and flavour 
gone, 
The flow’r faded, and its essence flown. 
What precious balm, what aromatic art, 
(an cleanse pollution from the public heart? 


Better to make the farthest earth our 
home, 
With nature’s commoner’s at large to roam, 
Than join this social war of clan to clan, 
Where civil life has barbariz’d the man. 
Behold yon is.e—the glory of the west, 
By nature's hand, in lively verdure drest, 
How to the world, it spreads its harbour’d 
side, 
And proudly swells above th’ Atlantic tide, 
Where to the ocean, Shannon yields his 
| store, . 
And scorns the channel of a subject shore, 
Green meadows spread—resplendent rivers 
run— . 
A healthy climate, and a temperate sun. 
There—misery sits, and eats her lazy root, 
There—man is proud to dog his brother 
brute— . 
In sloth, the genius of the Isle decays, 
Lost in his’ own, reverts to former days, 
Yet still, like Lear, would in his hovel rule, 
Mock’d by the madman, jested by the fool. 


There meet th’ extremes of rank, there 

social art, 

Has levell’d mankind by the selfish ‘heart. 

There no contented middle rank we trace, 

The sole ambition to be rich and base. 

Some, o'er their native element, elate, 

Like ice-form’d islands, tow’r in frozen 
state, 

Repel all nature, with their gelid breath, 

And what seems harbour, is the jaw of 
death ; 

The wtetched mass beat down the strug- 
gling mind, 

Nor aes feel their country, nor their 

ind ; 

But bow the back, and bénd the eye to 
earth, 

And strangle feeling, in its infant birth; 
gh all, extends one sterile swamp of 

. soul, ; 

And fogs of apathy invest the whole. 


Thrice blest in fate, had Strongbow ne- 
ver bore, 
His band of robbers to green Erin's shore ! 












































s 
In szvage times, the seat of learning known 
In times refin’d, itself the sava 
Left to herself, she of: herself join’ 
Surrounding nations, in the race of mind, 
With them, work’d off the rough barbar- 

ian soul, mee , 

With them progressive to a common goal. 
Her petty chieftains, conquer’d by the 


throne, 

For common interest, while it meant its 
own ; , 

By law, at length, the King to people 
chain’d, 

His duties modell’d, and their rights main- 
tain'’d, 


From strong Collision of internal strife, 
Had sprung an energy of public life, 
(For pain and travail that precede the 
birth, 
Endear sweet freedomto the mother earth,). 
Then, man had rais’d his spacious fore-lead 
high, 
Lord, of himself, the sea, the soil, the skv, 
Twin’d round his sword, the wreath of civ:¢ 
OF tgbs:x 
And prov’'d the wisdom of a fearless heart : 
No penal code had then impal'd the land— 
0 1S Os @& O19 S48 2808 : 
X. 
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ODE TO PATIENCE, 


BY THE LATE MRS, SHERIDAN, MOTRER 
TOR, B. SHERIDAN, 


Unaw'D by threats, unmoved by force, 

My steady soul pursues her course, 
Collected, calm, resigned ; 

Say, you who search with curious 

The source whence human actions fise, 
Say, whence this turn of mind; 


’Tis patience....Lenient goddess, hail ! 

Oh! let thy votary’s vow prevail, 
Thy threaten’d flight to stay ; 

Long liast thou been a welcome guest, 

Long feign’d an inmate in this breast, 
And rul’d with gentle sway. 


Thro’ all the various turns of fate, 
Ordain’d me in each several state, 
My wayward lot has known ; 
What taught’ me silently to bear, 
‘To curb the sigh, to check the tear, 
When sorrow weigh’d me down ? 


*T was patience... remperate goddess, atay | 
For still thy dictates I obey, 
Nor yield to passion’s power; 
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co by injurious foes borne down, 
fame, my toil, my hopes o’erthrown, 
fn one ill-fated hour. 


When robb’d of what I held most dear, 
ie adorn’dthe mournful bier, 
f her I lov'd so well ; 
What, when mute sorrow citin'd my 
tongue, 
As o'er the sable hearse I hung, 
Forbade the tide to swell ? 


"Twas Patience.....Goddess ever calm ! 
Oh! pout into my breast thy balm, 
That antidote to pain ; 
Which flowing from thy nectar'd urn, 
By chemistry divine can turn, 
Oxf losses into gain. 


When sick, and languishing in bed, 
Sleep from my restless couch had fled, 
(Sleep which e’en pain beguiles) 
What taught me calmly to sustain, 
A feverish being rack’d with pain, 

And dress’d my looks in smiles ? 


"T'was Patience.... Heaven descended maid! 
Implor’d, flew swiftly to my aid, 

And lent her fostering breast ; 
Watch'd my sad hours with parent care, 
Repeil’d the approaches of despair, 

And sooth’d my soul to rest. 


Say, when dissever’d from his side, 

My friend, protector; and my guite, 
When my prophetic soul, 

Anticipating all the storm, 

Saw danger in its direst form, 
What could my fear contron!? 


’Twas Patience..... Gentle goddess, heat ! 
Be ever to thy suppliant near, 
Nor let one murmur rise ; 
Since still some mighty joys are given, 
Dear to my suul the gifts of heaven, 
The sweet domestic ties. 


—— 
THE WEDDING-RING. 
ANNETTE was milder than the dew, 
‘That spangles Arno’s scented grove, 


And Lubin, constant, fond, and true, 
As ever told the tale of love. 
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One eve, with chaste, yet mantling smije, 
He bade her guess ti he could bring, 
Then, from a bosom void of guile, 
He blush'd, and trembling took a ring, 
The maiden fluttered, sidled, sigh’d, 
Oh, Cupid, "twas a charming scene, 
And with affected coyness, ery'd, 
Dear, what can such a trinket mean? 


Méau! cfy’d the youth, with glowing 
cheek, 
And flurried that she so mistook; 
A ring-dove dropt it from his beak, 
I pick’d it up in youder brook, 


And much we owe, my lovely fair, 
To this kind token of the dove, 

Who dropt it for the purpose there, 
A faithful emblem of our love, 


It is of clearest gold tefin’d, 
Affection’s chastest sigh, be sure, 
And polish’d, like my Annette’s mind, 

As simple, élegant, and pure. 


its round too—what is that to prove, 

To what can such an emblem tend? 
What but th’ eternity of love, 

A love, like mine, that knows ng end, 


Annette, théy say—nay in this curve 
No sorcery lurks, nor Jawless art, 

‘That in this finger there’s a nerve 
Which leads directly te the heart. 


Touch’d by this gold, for raptut’d theré 
Love’s charming witcheries are such, 
Fancy would faker to deelare 
The thrilling pleasure—Shall I touch? 


ft struck her finger—raptur’é quite 

She cry’d— You're foolsh, get you gone" 
Yet, if Sa touch be such delight 

What happiness to put # on 


He seized the hint--the willing maid 
Scarce knew what she had said or doné, 

But love's sweet influence obey’d, — 
And kiss’d the ring that made them on™ 


And now when rude or playful jest, 
At happy wedlock had its fling, 
She clasps her Lubin to her breast, 

And smiling shews—her w 
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(Continuation of the Report of Mathematical 
Class of Institute.) 


R. SAGE has also wirtten a pa- 
per, and Messrs. Guyton and 


Vauquelin presented a report on the 
advantages and inconveniences of e& 
ploying zinc ih covering houses. ‘ie 
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yction of chemistry, at the desire of 
the minister of the home department, 
has pointed out what are the manu- 
fctures that are injurious to those 
who dwell in their vicinity, and what 
are the measures proper to be employ- 
ed, to reconcile the interests of the 
manufacturer with those of the pub- 
lic. Reports have likewise been made 
on Mr, T'arry’s writing-ink, incapable 
pf being effaced by acids or alkalis ; 
on the artificial turquoises of M, de 
Sauriac, which promise a new source 
of wealth; and on the late M. Bas 
cheliers, plaster for preserving stone, 
Of all these we hope soon to be able 
to lay before oyr yeaders 4 more . parti 
cular account. 

The department of mineralogy does 
not afford so rich a harvest this year, 
ait hasdone in some others. M. Guy- 
ton has made known a new crystaline 
form of the diamond, It is composed 
oftwo demi-speroids, united in a macle 
or twin crystal. He has shown also, 
that lead, like other metals, is render- 
ed more dense by hammering, pro- 
sided it be confined so as to be inca- 
pable of extension. 

M. Sage ‘has found, that the chry- 
wlite of volcanoes reduced to powder, 
may be substituted for emery. 

One of the most important beste 
in geology is no doubt that of fossil 
wimals, and M. Cuvier has continued 
lis researches respecting them. Jn 
concert with M. Brongniart, he has 
fished his mineralogical geography 
of the environs’ of Paris. He has 
io investigated the bony breccix on 
thecoasts of the Mediterranean, These 
teks, which are found at Gibraltar, 
war Terruel in Arragon, at Cette, 

bes, and Nice, ia Corsica, on the 
soastof Dalmatia, and in the island 
df na iy have been formed in fis- 
ares of compact limestone, which 
‘onstitutes the principal substratum 
# these several places, and are all of 
compgsition, They consist of 
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numerous pieces of bone, and frag, 
ments of the limestone in which they 
are included, connected together by @ 
brick-coloured gement. They all os 
long to herbiyoroys animals, for the 
most part known, and similar to those 
still living in the same places; and 
they are mingled with fresh-water 
shells; which Yead us to suppose, that 
their date is subsequent to the last resi- 
dence of the sea on our continents ; 
though very ancient with respect to 
us, since there are no indications of 
such breccix being formed in our days, 
and some of them, as those of Corsi- 
ca, contain unknown animals. 

Alluvial Jands likewise contain 
bones of animals of the order of 
glires. §ome have been found ip the 
bogs‘in the valley of la Somme, with 
the horns of stags, and the heads of 
oxen ; and in the enyirons of Azof, 
pear the Black Sea. They belong 
to species of the beaver ; some resem. 
bling those now in existence, and o, 
thers of a much larger size. To this 
animal M. Fischer, who discovered 
the bones of it, has given the name 
of trogontherium, 

Other bones of glires haye been 
found in schists, Some of these spe- 
cies have heen described; and M. 
Cuyier hag seen the figure of one, 
which some have considered as belong- 
ing to a guineapig, others to a pole- 
cat, but he was unable to determine 
the genus, 

Among the fossil bones of rnmi- 
nants, M. Cuyier has recognized a 
species of elk different from that now 
existing. ‘The remains of it have been 
collected in Ireland, in England, near 
the Rhine, and in the vicinity of 
Paris, in heds of marle ot little depth, 
which appear to have been deposited 
in fresh water, Other horns discover- 
ed in abundance near Etampes in sand, 
underlying fresh-water limestone, prove 
the existence of a small species of 
reindeer, not now to be feund. M. , 
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Cuvier has likewise observed remains 
Of ‘the hortisof the kid, deer, and 
Stag, not essentially differing from the 
kriown''species; 

‘Among ‘the fossils of ruminating 
animals with hollow horns, he’ has re- 
marked ’ skulls of the aurochs disco- 
vered onthe banks of the Rhine and 
Vistula, in the vicinity of Cracon, in 
Holland, and in North America, 
These skulls’ indeed exceed in size 
those of the present wild ox, but this 
Mons. C~' ascribe ssolely to the more 
plentiful pastu'e the animal then en- 
joyed. There is another sort of fos- 
sil skulls, varying from those of our 
domestic “oxén only in being larger, 
and hiaving the horns differently ‘di- 
rected.’ As the ancients distinguish- 
ed two kinds of wild oxen, the’ urns 
and the Bison, may we not conclude, 
that these belonged to one of the kinds, 
which, aftér having furnished our do- 
mestic breed, has become extinct in 
the ‘savage’ state? while the other, 
not to be tamed, still subsists in very 
small numbers in the forests’ of Lithu- 
ania, alone. it 

Bones of horses and boars too have 
been found; the former almost always 
accompany those of elephants, and 
occur with those of mastodontes, ‘ti- 
gers, hyenas, and others found in al- 
luvial soils. In the strata of course, 
marine limestone on the banks of the 
Layon, near Angers, occur bones of an 
unknown species of manatee, with 
those of a large species of seal, and of 
a dolphin. 

The fossil skeletons of three spe- 
cies of oviparous quadrupeds, persever- 
ed in calcareous schists, have likewise 
been examined by M. Cuvier, - One 
of these, from Ocningen, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, has been describ- 
ed and figured as the skeleton of an 
antideluvian man. This Mons. C. has 
shown to have great analogy with the 
salamander, and to belong to the ge- 
nus proteus. Another, from the same 
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place, is of the toad kind, and q 
proaches the bufo calamita. Tie mos 
singular, from the quatries of ‘Ak. 
muhl, near Pappenheim, in Franco. 
nia, has no resemblance to any species 
now known. From thie length of 
its neck “and head, its long mouth 
armed with shatp teeth, and’ its lone 
arms, Mons. C. infers, that ‘it fed onin. 
sects, which it caught flying; and 
from the size of its orbits, it may be 
presumcd to have had large eyes, and 
to have been a nocturnal animal, 

* Mons. C. has likewise published a 
supplement to his memoirs on the fossils 
of Montmartre, in which he has gives 
a figure and description of an omy. 
tholite, more perfect than any befure 
published. It was probably of the 
gallinaceous order, and comes nearest 
to the common quail. 

Mons. Sage has given a description 
of some cdrpolites, or fossil : fruits, 
One was a ~kernel of a walnut, ano- 
ther apparently a nutmeg, both’ be. 
come ‘limestone. ‘The third ‘was a 
fruit analogous to the durio transform 
ed into jasper. From observationsal. 
ready made on carpolites, added to 
these, M. S. infers, that all the fossil 
fruits found in our climates, are exo- 
tic. ~ He ‘next enters into a chemical 
investigation of the means by which 
these pétrifactions have been effected. 

Mons. Jussieu has formed a few 
order of plants under the name of 
monimiz. He composes it of the ge- 
nera “ruizia, momimia, ambora, and 
perhaps citrosma, pavonia, and anthe- 
rosperma. | 

’Mons, Palisot Beauvois has studied 
the organs of fructification m gras 
with great attention, and thus’ bees 
etiabled to arrange the numerous SF 
cies in more natural genera 
hitherto been done, — 

- Mons. Labillardiere has made kn0 
to us a new plant of | the family 0! 


palms, of which he has formed @ gf 
under the ‘name of ptychospertnay 
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proaching to the elatas and arecas: 
It was discovered by himin New Ire- 
jand. It is frequently above sixty 
feet high, yet its stem is not more than 
two or three inches in diameter. 
Hence he has given it the name of 

iis. It is astonishing, as he ob- 
serves, that so slender a tree should be 
ableto stand; but inall the monoco- 
tyledons the} .;dest woody'part is on 
the outside, aud this structure renders 
them much stronger, than such trees 
as have their hardest part in the 
centre. 

M. Lamouroux has presented to 
the class a very extensive work on 
marine plants, our knowledge of which 
was very confined. M. L. not only 
agteés in opinion with M. Correa, 


‘who places the ofgans of fructifica- 


tions in the tubefclés at the extre: 
tities of the ramifications of the 
wa-weeds, but has described with 
precision the different parts of 
these organs. He has likewise ob- 
wrved, that the alga growing on 
granite, on limesfone, and on sand, 
ate always different from each other. 
M. Decandolle had found, that their 
interior was destitute of vesscle, and 
formed entirely of a cellulaf texture : 
and Mons, L. distinguishes two kinds 
of cells; ope hexagonal, and very 
long, forming the atatk, and thé ribs 
of the ramification ; the other hex 
tgonal also, but with nearly equal 
ides, and constituting the membra- 
tous or foliaceous substarices Those 
of the former kind he supposes may 
beanalogous to the vessels of more 
eet plants: His investigation has 
him to fotm several new genera 
inthis family, . 

M. — has continied — his 
Reearches on vegetable physiology. 
It has generally aes adunitted, p ih 
Sf abennes of seed served ds ni- 

ment to the young plant after ger- 
mination ; bat this” opinion required 

support of positive observation; 
ad M. Mirbel appears to have removed 
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all doubt concerning it by, an experi- 
ment equally simple and ingenious. 
The embryo in the seed of the onions 
as it is unfolded, hends so as to form 
an elbow, which comes out of the 
ground, while the plumule and radical 
remain concealed in it. If a mark be 
made at this period on the two brane 
ches of the germ at equal heights, 
the spot nearest the radicle will rise 
alone, if the plant receive. no aliment 
but from the ground. On the con- 
trary, if it be nourished only by the 
albumén of the seed, the spot nearest 
the plumule will rise above the other: 
But if both the ground and the seed 
concur in the Siligaie of the 
germe; the ascent of the spots will be 
nearly equal. 

Tothis papér M: Mirbel has added 
some interesting observations on the 
germination of asparagus ¢ and on the 
manter in which the leavés; at first 
sheathed like dll those of the mono- 
cotylédons, become by the growth 
of the stalk, lateral and opposite, and 
afterward fateral and alternate. 

In another paper M. Mirbel has 
éxamined afresh the germination of 
the water-lily. Botanists had enter- 
tained doubts respecting the two 
fleshy lobes; from between which it 
springs: these M. Mirbel shows to be 
cotyledons, and he concludes, that the 
helumbium does not differ essentially 
from other plants of . class. 

M. Correa, though he considers the 
nelumbium as a Fran pry does not 
agtee with M. Mirbel as to the nature 
of these lobes, He believes with 
Gaertner, that they have much analo- 
gy with the vitellus: and he com- 
pates them to the fleshy tubercles of 
the root of the orchis, 

M: Poitean has been investiga- 
ting the germination of grasses. He 
has obsetved, that the radicle when it 
first unfolds itself, assumes the form 
of a cone, and represents the prin- 
cipal or taproot of other plants; but 
as soon as the lateral roots have aes 
rit 
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quired a cértain growth, this cone 
is obliterated and destroyed. As 
M. Poiteau has made the samme obser- 
vation on many other monocotyle- 
donous plants, we may suppose, that 
this substitution of numerous and se- 
condary roots for one principal root 
takes place, because each bundle 
of fibres in them has its particular 
toot; which natérdlly reminds us 
of the observation of M. du Pe- 
tit-Thouars on the growth of the 
dragon-tree. 

‘The researches of M. Cuvier 
concerning fossil animals have ge- 
nerally led to discussions concerning 
the species admitted by naturalists,and 
have almost always produced observa- 
tions tending to promote the science 
of zoology. Thus im this paper on 
the osteology of the manatee, con- 
sidering the organization of the arit- 
phibious maftnmalia, be has been led 
to separate from the phoew and mor- 
ses; the Indian walrus, the manatee, 
and the species described by Steller. 
The thrée latter form one family, 


distinguished by the absence of the ., 


stérior extremities, and by her- 
rivorous teeth: He reduces Buffon’s 
four species of manatee to two, and 
gives aécurate characters of these, 
which he admits. in the different ge- 
nera. 

In anothet paper on the génus fe- 
lis he gives the osteological charac- 
ters of the heads of the principal 
species, and points out one not 
recognized by modern natoralists. 
To this he has given the name of 
leopard, which had become synoni- 
mous with panther, for want of 
a guide to its proper application, 
It ditlers from it by its smaller size, 
and more numervus spots. 

M. Geoflray had long ago class- 
ed the simix without thumbs, which 
had before been confounded with 
the sapajous, in a distinct division, 
under the name of ateles. ‘Tu these 
he has now added two species, which 
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he has figured and described. One 
which he calls arachnoides, had beeq 


mentioned merely by Edwards and 


Brown : the other, which he names _ 


encadrée (framed,) is new. It js 
black with white hairs round the face, 

He has also deseribed two birds; 
one badly known, the other new, 
The Jatter has some resemblance to the 
corvus nudus and the cotvus calvus: 
butaccording to M. Geoffray, they 
dif fer sufficiently to form three dis: 
tinct genera, which he describes 
under the names of cephalopterus, 
for the new species; gymnoderus, for 
the corvus nudus; and gymnocepha- 
lus, for the corvus¢alvus. The cephs 
alopterus is black; with-~a v 
high crest, which falls forward on 
the beak; and a kind of dewlap, 
also covered.with feathers. 

The second bird, which, as well as 
the preceding, is from Mexico, had 
been imperfectly described by Ma 
regrave under the name of cariama, 
From his description, M. Geoflray, 
had considered it as approaching to 
the trumpeter ; but now it ts in_ the 


museum of natural history, he con. 


sidets it as a separate gents, to 
which he gites the name of micro. 
dactylus. 

The tortoises too hate furnished 
Mr. G. with the subject of an_ inte. 
resting paper. When he was in 
Egypt, having noticed the tortoise 
of the Nile mentioned by Forskaol, 


he was led to form a separate genus’ 


of all the tortoises, which lItke it 
havé the extremities of the ribs 


movable, and a soft shell. He names - 


it trionix, and has added several 
new species to those already known. 
M. Brongniart, in his valuable work: 
on reptiles, had classed these 

his emydes; at the same time mo’ 
ticing the characters, that distinguish 
them from the other species of this 


genus, the shell of which is Com: — 


plete, and covered with scales. The 
large soft shelled tortoise ef Bar- 


* 
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tram Mr. G. ranks itin the genus 
chelys of M. Duméril. : 
In a work entitled a General 
Monography of Tortoises, M. Swei- 
ger has accurately described about 
sixty species. It is accompanied with 
excellent figures, and a cupious col- 


jection of synonimes, 


The class of fishes too is enrich- 
ed with many new species, by M, 
Rifieau and M. Delaroche. It has 
been supposed, that fishes, as well as 
animals, had their peculiar climes ; 
but Mr. R.. whose researches were 
made in the gulf of Nice, has found 
inthe Mediterranean fishes hitherto 
considered as peculiar to the East 
Indies, or to the Northern Ocean, 
Mr. D.’s inquiries have been turned 
tothe depth at which each species 
of fish naturally lives, the modes of 
catching them, and the functions of 
their air-bladders. 

Physiological experiments are na 
doubt those that require most lei- 
sure, and patience, yet M. yon 
Humboldt made many very nice 
observations on the phenomena of 
animal life during his toilsome and 
dangerous travels. In a communi- 
cation on the respiration of the 
sharpnosed crocodile, he has shown 
that this animal, notwithstanding the 
volume of its bronchi, and the 
structure of its pulmonary cells, sut- 
fers greatly when deprived of fresh 
ar it breathes very slowly. A 
young one, a foot long, absorbed only 
12 cubic inches of oxygen in an 
hour and forty-three minutes. 

Since his return to France, M, 
Yon Humboldt, in conjunction with 
M. Provencal, has made various 
experiments on the respiration of 
fishes, it was demonstrated by 
Spallanzani and Sylvestre, that 
fishes do not decompose the water 
it which they breathe, as some had 
“apposed, but abstract the oxygen 
dissolved in it, or procure oxygen 
directly from the atmosphere by rige 
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ing to the surface, The experiments 
of Messrs, Von H, and P. have had 
farther objects. In one of them s¢- 
ven tenches were placed under a jar 
filled with rivet water, contaiping 
about 244 cubic inches, English 
measure. After living in it eight 
hours and half, it appeared from the’ 
analysis of the air still found in it, 
that these fishes had absorbed 8.85 
cub. inches of oxygen, and 3.5 of 
nitrogen, and that 8 of carbonic acid 
gas had been produced. Hence 
they inferred, that a considerable 
portion of the oxygen was not con- 
verted into carbonic acid*. When 
fishes were kept in water deprived of 
air, they were yneasy, and fell mo- 
tionless to the bottom ip about twen- 
ty minutes. When it contained on- 
ly pure oxygen, they appeared to 
breathe with eagerness, and expand 
their gills more, When nitrogen 
and hydrggen, they kept their gills 
closed, ned to dread the contact 
of these gasses, and died in a short 
time. Carbonic acid killed them 
in a few minutes, But they dg not 
absorb oxygen and nitrogen by their 
gills alone, for the whole surface of 
their bodies has. the — of acting 
on these gasses, After the fishes were 
removed from the water containing 
the deleterous gasses, a small portion 
of carbonic acid was found in it, 
exhaled probably from their bodies. 
M. Provencal also made some ex~- 
periments on the respiration of dif- 
ferent mammalia, after dividing the 
eighth pair of nerves. Their respira- 
tion did not appear to be affected 
immediately by the operation; but 
it soon became feebler, the animals 
gradually absorbed less oxygen, and 


aE 





* This inference may be just:.but we 
have no proof that the fishes did not re- 
tain a portion of carbonic acid y.and it ap- 
pears from subsequent éxperiments, 
carbonic dcid was given out by them when 
oxygen was mot present. T. 
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roduced less carbonic acid ; and at 
ength their respiration ceased, pro- 
bably from the cessation of the me- 
chanical action of the thorax. In 
roportion as the respiration dimini- 
shed, so did the hgat of the animal. 

Several members of the class, 
Messrs. Duvenoy, Delaroche, von 
Humboldt, Provencal, and [‘uvier, 
have made the air-bladder of fishes, 
with the functions of which we are 
not well acquainted, an object of 
their inquiries. In some fishes this 
vesicle i 
with the stomach. In some this duct 
is wanting, and a peculiar organ of 
a red colour, and laminated struc- 
ture, is found. In others, both this 
organ and the duct occur: and ina 
few this bladder has its peculiar mus- 
cles. The air it contains is a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen, aud 
the greater the depth in water at 
which the fish habitually lives, the 
more the oxygen predominates. 
The want of it does not appear ‘to 
be detrimental to respiration, though 
it does to the production of carbo- 
mic'acid. Tenches, after they have 
been deprived of it, swim, dive, and 


ascend in ‘the water with as much~- 


ease as befove. : 

Two young physicians, Drs Ma- 
gendie and Delisle, have tried the 
effects of the pvison of the upas of 
Java, on several:animals, chiefly 
dogs. They all died in gene.al con- 
vulsions, whether:the poison were 
introduced by the. blood-vessels or 
lymphatics, by an insertion into a 
wound, or. injection jnto the intes» 
tines. It appeared to gnter the sys« 
tem only by means of the circula- 
tion, and particulary to afiect the 
spinal-marrow. It seemed to act but 
very indirectly on the brain, thus ip- 
dicating the independence of the 
spinal-marrow on this organ, nos 
es out by dissections. M. 

auquelin, in the course of his expe- 
riments on belladonna, found, that 
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as a duct communicating © 
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its juice when swallowed by ani. 
mals, produced in them a delirjgm 
exactly similar to that occassioned 
by opium. Its action on the ner 
vous system was confirmed also by 
the experiments of Mons. Sage. ~ 

The effects of various gasses in. 
jected into the blood-vessels has been 
examined by Dr. Nysten. Atmo- 
spheric air, oxygen, nitrous oxid, 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxid, phos 
phoretied' hydrogen, &c., were pot 
deleterous. Oxymuriatic, — ain. 
moniacal, and nitrous acid , gasses, 
acted apparently by a violent irrita. 
tion of ‘the ‘right auricle and pulmo- 
nary ventricle. Sulphyretted hy- 
drogen, nitric oxid, and nitrogen, 
diminished the contractile power of 
these parts, Some others* so changed 
the naturé of the blood, that respi- 
rdtion was unable to convert it from 
venous to arterial. 

'M: Desessartz read a history of 
an epideiic disorder, which prevail- 
ed in three heighbouring villages at 
the same tiine.’ ‘This épidemic, 
though originating from the same 
conymen causes, ‘was so modified 
in the nature and violence of its 
symptonrs, by the circumstances pe- 
culiar to'the different villages, as to 
require’ important variations in the 
mode of treatment in each. , 
- Mons. Sage presented some reflec- 
tions on the. means of remedying 
the stipg of the weever, trachinus 
dracho L., and a description of the 
etlects of the poison of ‘the tarantula, 
with the nreans employed to coun 
teract them i Spain. Both these 
means consist in the external and in- 
ternal use: of the volatile alkali. 

:. Mons. :Tenon communicated three 
papers on practical surgery. In the 
first he-showed, from numerous €X- 
periments: on dogs, rabbits, and 
® This indefinite expression, and the 
preceding, toc. are the faults of the French 
reporter, . . as 
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sheep, that the denuded extremities 
ofthe long bones exfoliate after am- 
_potation, before the wound js cica- 
rized. In the second, he gives the 
history of a wound in the head, 
which required trepanning, and was 
j51 days before it was cured. The 
third was on ruptures. For the re- 
duction of crural hernive, Mons, T. 
recommends the patient to be laid 
on his back; an assistant, standing 
between his knees, .to raise these as 
high as he can; and another holding 
the leg of the side affected, to turn 
the great toé’ inward, ‘with the kuee 
and thigh; as much as he can.” In 
this position the intestine may be re- 
wrned by gentle pressure. | 
Mons. Pelletan has imparted some 
interesting observations on aneurisms. 
‘Mons. Larrey bas pointed’ out the 
necessity Of having recourse to ain- 
putation in cases of gangrene after 
gun-shot wounds, without waiting 
ull a‘separatio’ of the mortified 
partiakes place. : 
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The report of the committee on 
Mons, Yyart’s work, entitled, Means 
of Improving Agriculture by Rota- 
tions of Green Crops, says, that it 
answers its important purpose of 
showing how land may be’ render- 
ed constantly productive in the most 
profitable manner, without being ex- 
hausted, — 


Mons. de Cubiere read a paper 
on the cultiyation of the bald cy- 
press (le cyprés-chauve), pointing out 
the advantages of this fine tree. 

Mons. Leblanc, who has resided 
several years in America, strongly 
recommends the introduction of the 
vicugna into the Alps and Pyrenees. 

Mons. Poyfere-de-Ceré gave an ac- 
count of the mode in whieh the 
Spaniards wash their superfine wool. 

Mons. Perey made soine interest- 
ing observations on the manufacture 
of the jars and alearazas, which the 
Spaniards use for keeping liquors, 
and for cooling them. 


~ a 
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Specification of the patent granted to 
‘James Parker, of Northfleét, in the 
Couniy of Kent, gentleman; for a 
Cement or Terras to be used in a 
quartic and other buildings, and stuc- 
co-zverk, /' beaches asl 4 
T? all to whom these presents 
~ shall come, &c. Now know ¥8, 
hat in compliance with the said pro-’ 
viso, I the said James Parker, in pur- 
ance of, and conjpliarice with, the 
aid proviso in the said recited letters 
patent contained, do, by this present 
istrument, declare that the princi- 
ple and nature of the said invention 
and tie manner in which the same 
sto be performed, is described and 


ascertained as follows; that isto say : 
The principle and nature of the said 
invention consists in reducing to 
powder certain stones or argillace- 
ous productions, called nodules of 
clay, and using that powder with 
water, so asto form a mortar or ce- 
ment stronger and harder. than any 
mortar or cement now prepared by 
artificial means. I do not know 
of any precise general term for these 
nodules of clay, but I mean by thew 
certain' stones of clay, or con”ree 
tions of clay, containing veins of 
calcareous matter, having frequent- 
ly, but not always, watet in the cen- 
tre; the cavity of which is covered 
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with small chrystals of the above 
calcareous matter, and the nodules 
agreeing very nearly in colonr with 
the bed of the in or near which 
they are found. These nodules, on 
being burnt with a heat stronger 
than that used for buruing lime, ge- 
nerally assume a brown appearance, 
and area little softened ; and when 
so burnt and softened become warm 
(but do not slack) by having water 
thrown upon them, and on being 
reduced to powder, after burning 
and being mixed with water, just 
sufficient to make into a paste, be- 
come indurated in water in the 
space of an hour, or thereabouts. 
Any argillaceous stone, then corres- 
ponding with this description, whe- 
ther known by thename of nodules of 
clay, or any other name, is the sort 
sal. kind only that | mean tg apvro- 
priate to my own use in the forma- 
tion of my cemeut, The manner in 
which I prepare and compose this 
cement is as follows; riz. The 
stones of clay, or nodules of clay, 
are first broken into small fragments; 
then burnt in a kiln or furnace, (as 
lime is commonly burnt,) with a heat 
nearly sufficient to vitrify them; 
then reduced to a powder by any 
mechanical or other operation, and 
the powderso obtained is the basis 
of the cement. To compose the 
cement in the best and most advante- 
geous manner, 1 take two measures 
of water and five measures of the 
powder thus described ; then I add the 

wder to the water or the water to 
the powder, taking care to stir and 
beat them during the whole time of 
intermixture. ‘Lhe cemeut is then 
made, and will set, or will become 
indurated in ten or twenty minutes 
after the operation has ceased, either 
in-or out of water. But although 

have described what I think the 
best proportions for the composition 
of the cement, it is expressly to be 
understood that these, and all other 
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proportions, are to be included with. 
in the meauing and purpose of this 
specification, but that no other 

portion will produce so strony a ce. 
ment inso sbort a time as those [ 
have here pointed out. And also that 
I occasionally burn and grind aad 


mix the powder before described with. 
lime and other stones, clay, sand, or 


calcined earths, in such proportions 
as may be necessary aud useful for 
the purposes for which the cement 
is intended to be applied, always 
observing that the less water is used 
the better, and the sooner the mor- 
tar or aement is used after being 
made, the stronger and the more du 
rable it will be, 


A detail of experiments to ascertain the 
daily quantity of brown Muscovado 
Sugur necessary to futten Sheep; t 
show tts effects and value when so 
applied; and to demonstrate what 
substance or substances, sufficiently 
cheap, might be mixed with it, so 
as to prevent its application to com 
mon uses, and yet render t not un- 
palatable nor pernicious to animals 
which feed upon it. Submitted to 
the board of Agriculture, by the Rev, 
Dr. Cartwright. 


On this ground, therefore, it is 
presumed that the following con- 
clusions, drawn. from the facts which 
I have now the honour to lay before 
the board, may be justified. 

First, That sugar may be given with 
great advantage to sheep, If no’ con- 
tined ; especially if they have ae 
cess to green food, however little that 
green food may be in quantity. 

Secondly. That sugar may be 
given to them with every prospect 
of a beneficial effect, in the quai 
tity of four ounces per-day to each 
sheep. | 

Thirdly. ‘That sugar, supposing # 
to be purchased at four pence 
pound, (which it might be if 
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fee,) would at the rate of four oun- 
ces per day, be paid for in a return 
of it exclusive of the advantage 
of expeditious feeding, and the be- 
nefit to be derived from the manare. 

Fourthly. That six ounces per day 
to each sheep exceeds the maxintum 
that can be given with the best ad- 
vantage : (this, it is obvious, applies 
tothe middle-sized sheep only, such 
those en which I tried the expe- 
iment. Itis probable that six ounces 

ight not be too much for some of 
the larger breed of sheep, as four 
ences might be too much for some 
of the dimunitive breeds). 

Fifthly. That the advantage of 
wall-feeding sheep altogether upon 
ugar and dry fond, of whatever na- 
ture that food may be, is extremely 
problematical. 

Thus have I candidly laid before 
the beard the resultof a long series 
of experiments which, it. will be 
perceived, have been prosecuted with 
wremitted attention and, in conse- 
quence of my being particularly cir- 
cumstauced, at no inconsiderable ex- 


| pense and trouble for the space of 


fur months and upwards. 

Should any gentleman be dispes- 
‘to repeat these experiments, hav- 
ing within himself all the requisite 
conveniences for such an undertaking 
lcannot but persuade myself, though 
le will certainly attain his object 
nore cheaply and readily than I have 
done, that his conclusions will coun- 
fim the general accuracy of mine. 

= 

Observations on Luminous Animals ; 

by J Macartney, esg. 
(Concluded from page 325.) 


I shall terminate this paper by 
" enumeration of the several con- 
cusions, that are the result of the 
itervations I have been able to 
make upon the phenomena. of ani- 
mal light. 
The. property of emitting light, 
‘confined to animals uf the simplest 
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organization, the greater number of 
which ure inhabitants of thé sea 
The luminous property is not con 
stant, but in general, exists only at 
certain periods, and in 
states of the animal’s + The 
power of shewing light, resides in a 
peculiar substance or flaid, which 
is sometimes sitnated in a particular 
organ, and at others diffused throu 
out the animal’s body. ‘The light is 
ditlerently regulated, when the la 
minous matter exists in the livi 
body, and when: it is extracted from 
it. In the first. case, it. is: intermit- 
ting, or alternated with periods of 
darkness; is commonty produced 
or increased by a muscular effort; 
and is sometimes absolutely depens 
dant upon the will of the animal, 
In the second case, the luminous 
appearance is usually permament, 
until it becomes extinet, after which 
it may be restored direetly by. fries 
tion, concussion, and the applicas 
tion of warmth; which last causes 
operate on the luminous matter 
(while in the living body), only ins 
directly, by exciting the animal, 
The laminous matter, in all -situas 
tions, so far from possessing phospho- 
ric properties, is incombustible, and 
loses the quality of emitting light, 
by being dried, or much heater, 
The exhibition of light, however 
long it may be continued, causes 
no ditmisiution of the bulk of the lu- 
minous matter. It does not require 
the présence of pure air, and is not 
extinguished by other gasses. 


The Juminous appearance of living 
animals is not exhausted by long 
continuance, or frequent repetions, 
nor accumulated by exposure to nas 
tural light; it is, therefore, not de- 
pendent upon uny foreign sources 
but inheres as a property, in a pe- 
culiarly organised animal, substance, 
or fluid, and is regulated by the 
same laws which govern all the other 
functions ef living beings. 
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The light of the sea is always pro- 
duced by living animals, and most 
. frequently by the presence of the 
medusa  scintillans. When great 
nambers of this species approach 
the surface, they sometimes coalesce 
together, and cause that snowy or 
milky appearance of the sea, which 
is so alarming to navigators. These 
animals; when congregated on the 
surface of the water; can produce a 
flash of light; somewhat like an e- 
lectric coruscation. When the lu- 
minous medasw are very numerous 
as frequently happens in confinei 
bays, they form a considetable por- 
tion Of the mass of the sea, at which 
timés they render the water heavier; 
and more natiseous to the taste; it is 
therefore-adviseabie to always strain 
sea-water before it is drunk. 

The luminous property does not 
appear to have atiy connection with 
the econuemy of the animals that 
possess ity éxcept in the flying in- 
sects, which by that means discover 
each other at night, for the purpose 
of sexual congress. 

New Method of applying the Filtering 

Stone for purifying Water ; by Mr. 

William Moule, of Bedford-squate. 


He objects to the old method of fil- 
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tering by putting water into the i: 

‘ tering stone, because the dirt falis 
to the bottom, and fills up, or chokes 
the pores of the filtering-stone, s 
-that the stone requires frequently to 
be cleaned with a brdsh and sponge, 
to allow the water to pass, atte 
which the Water passes through the 
stone in a muddy staté for two or 
three days; it likewise requires to 
be frequently filléd, and as it empties 
less water, comes in contact with 
the stone; and therefore a sthaller 
quantity, in sch a state; can only 
pass through. Likewise a filtering 
stone used in the common way soou 
becomes ‘useless, frum the filth in- 
sinuating itself mto the internal parts 
of the stone; out of the reach of the 
brash. 

In the method he jroposes and 
practices, the filteriag-stone is placed 
within the water to be purified, 
which presses upon the outside of 
the filter, and the stene does not 
reqhire to be supported: in a frame 
as it nteds only to stand writin the 


water-cistern ; it will thus filter, im 


an equal time, donble the qeantity 
of water procured in the commod 
mode ; it fills itself, and requires no 
cleaning. He has upon this plan 
used one for more than three yea 
with great success. 
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MONTIILY RETROSPECT OF POLITIcs. 


CATHOLIC dinner took place 

on the 7thinst. given (as is ‘ex- 
pressed in the cards distributed) * to 
the friends of toleration.” This ap- 
rs a strange’ term to be ar 
dopted by the Cathelics themselves, 
thus bestowing on their friends, 
what they borrow from the vocabu- 
dary of their enemies. ‘Toleration! 
Liberty by sufferance | whatisit but 
persecution affecting to look graci- 
ous; disclaiming the will to perse- 
cute, but retaining the power. Ta- 
Jeration ! why, Dr. Duigenan, Sir R, 
Musgrave, and Mr. Giffard (the 


| three. headed Cerberus of extra-con- 


stitutiona! loyalty,) these kind men 
will profess themselves to have been 
always friends of Toleration. These 
men and such as these, who have 
no other idea of the constitution, than 
of a city ‘corporation, of which 
they might grauta freedom to half a 
million, and éolerate four millions, that 
js, suffer them to enjoy their civil 
liberties without a particle of politica] 
power to give these liberties securi- 
ty or momentum. 

In thus jnviting the friends of to- 
leration, the idea, perhaps, was to 
comprehend the .different grades of 
party, to include the warm, and 
lukewarm, and to gather around the 
circumference of one table, all the 
areriees, and also, what has been 

ppily called, all the parrogism of 
the «country. We have often 
thought the Catholics were too anx- 
‘ous for unanimity at their meet- 
ings, and too careless about tv- 
ing it, after their meetings. Indeed 
the unanimity of large assemblies 
8 generally to be distr It. is 


éien nominal and superficial, . It is 
often the effect of influence,  timi- 
dity, or passive acquiescence, ‘not 
the unanimity of convinced wnder- 
Manding, nos the acclamatidn of the » 


heart. Catholics are disposed so to 
prize, we dare not say idolize, an 
unity and identity of opinion, in 
matters of religion, that y are led 
by natural associations to aim at the 
same unanimity in political mea~- 
sures. Their numbers, their party 
views, their personal motives make 
it impracticable, Allindeed conspire 
in a wish for emancipation. But 


the Catholic bodv, like other large 
bodies of men, 


th a smooth 
and uniform covering, contains dis- 
cordant portions, passions, and: patr 
ties. sik 

Ap aristocracy of rank rather than 
talent, respected from habit, and .a 
sort of feudality of attachment, a 
certain reverential feeling which e- 
ven those who possess, it fecl to be 
more akin to prejudice than prin- 
ciple—a crumbling influence, prop- 
ping itself by the buttress of the 
castle—a democratical portion, of 
considerable talent, but little expe- 
rience, of more zeal, than real ac- 
tivity, and subdivided by the play of 
various motives—a commercial neu-+ 
trality vibrating, individually, be- 
tween the two former parties, and a 
malleable mass which each party 
wishes to model and shape to its 
own purposes. 

Yet let us acknowledge, and it is 
with a conscious shame we, Protes- 
tants, do it, that in this mass, hete- 
rogeneous as it certainly is, endea- 
vouring to work its way and attain 
its object, sometimes by a strait and 
erect motion, sometimes by a method 


-moure serpentine ; one while, by the 
prey de of its aristocracy, and 


the humility or humiliation of its 
hierarchy, at another time, by the 
ardour and manly erectness of its 
demoeracy, as. if revolig¢eting how 
God made man (“ Deus fecit homi- 
nem rectum” Eccles )—~Yet let ux 
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acknowledge, notwithstanding somé 
hesitation, and slight versatility of 
conduct, that, in + eePrae-anapec or 
IRELAND all the public spirit, which 
remains in this island, seems to have 
found arefuge. They are the for- 
lorn hope of the country. 

The Catholic body ought not to 
indulge in private or persona! resent- 
ments. As for Mr. Pole, it would 
‘have been enough, in some of their 
addresses,’ to have imprisoned: him 
‘in a contemptuous parenthesis, and 
left him there, to the gaze of posterity. 
Their dinner seems to have been gi- 
ven by the democratic party, and 
several good speeches were made on 
the occasion. Too little notice 
seems to have been taken of that an- 
chor of political salvation in the 
tempest of these times, an adequate 
reform in the ‘representation of the 
people. ‘The Catholics ought, inva 
manly manner, to embody them- 
selves with this question, nor affect to 
stand aloof from it, as if feari4l of 
disclosing, by anticipstion, such o- 
pinions——what opinions? why; such 
as willaloue render them ‘at.all, ‘or 
at any time, worthy of being adopt- 
ed into the fulness of the constitu- 
tion. The emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics witout a REFORM, we will 
not: hesitate’ to say, would, in no 
long course of, time, only tend to 
accumulate the mass of political 
corruption, by a graduab,, and. per- 
haps irresistible contormity tothe bad 
habits and evil practices, which are 
become almost a-second national va- 
ture, and by that evil) communica- 
tion, which, proverbially, corrupts 
the best manners, and most. correct 
morals. ' trait 

“ Quod cunque infundes, acescet.” 
The chalice of the constitution mast 
first be thoroughly washed and» pu- 
rified, or whatever is added, will 
partake of the pollution. Putrefac- 
tion is itself a fermentative process, 
and the borough-mongering system, 
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while suffered to remain, is, itself 4 
septic ferment, that will assimilate 
all the surrounding parts to its own 
quality. Let it be some comfort ts 
the Catholics, that in their present 
situation, they form a sounder and 
healthie'r part of the political popu. 
lation, than if they were more in. 
tunately incorporated with a morbid 
constitution, They would, proba 
bly, soon catch the malady, and the 
supposed ‘blessing, might turn out 
an added misery to the country, 
Indeed we marvel much, that the 


-usual policy of intuistry has not by 


this means, not merely evaded, but 
annihilated the Catholic importance 
as an siistrument of opposition, 
Why not. first ‘emancipate, aud 
then assimilate ; first adopt, and 
thetn adultcrate ; thus turning, by 
well-knewh and efficacious means, 
the supposed advocates and allies of 
reforiu, into an additional check and 
counteraction, in the day, whene- 
very assistance will be wanting. 
Better than ‘this, will it be, to re- 
Maillim—AS YOU ang, disappointed but 
not desponding, not self-abased, not 


. the panders of placeman or pensioner, 


but ‘in your politital incapacives 
drawing a nobte resource from the 
pride and prerogatives of human- 
ty.*! Better we say, to remain 4s 
you are, than to be handed over among 
borough’ proprietors, like so many 
cattle'trom ‘one grazier to another, 
and to gain a shadow of political 
importance; at the price of your 
rsonal honour, and the sacrifice of 
every. feeling either patriotic, moral, 
or ‘religious. ‘ Better than to 
behind’ either party’ leader, either 
Mr. Perceval the pledged antago- 
nist of your claims, dr Mr, Ponsoa- 


———— 





® « Place us wherever you may chuse,” 
said the Spartans, “ there weshall endeavour 
to behave, like brave men.”——Thus 


‘tholics seem to have spoken a 


in the present war. . 
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by, that good humoured opposer of 
the union. Read the tate address of 
thecitv of Westminster to the Prince 
Regent as authenticated in the ga- 
zette—-and be satisfied. The period 
of Catholic emancipation, aad that 
of parliamentary reform will, and 
ought to be simultaneous. ‘The na- 
tional redemption must be complete. 

THE PRINCE REGENT notwithstand- 
ing he acts cautiously, and with care 
not to irritate a desperate faction, 
who have long been in the possession 
of power, appears to manifest a decid- 
ed predilection for more liberal po- 
lities. ‘The energetic address from 
the inhabitauts of Westminster*, has 
been published in the Gazette, pro- 
hbably by his command, for it has 
not been the etiquette to publish pe- 
titions, ‘stating grievances in that 
manner. This address contains a 
most severe censure on ministers, and 
they could not be expected to be de- 
sirous to publish their own disgrace. 
Let us admit hopes of a sounder and 
amore liberal system of governing 
taking place. | Liberality may then 
become fashionable, and the great 
herd, who take their tone from the 
court, and applaud every act of go- 
vernment, may readily re-echo sen- 
timents different from the maxims 
which have characterized the present 
feign. In this change, thé syco- 
phants of power can readily join, as 
they are »ot incommoded by ‘any 
fixed . principle, but can 
* Change shapes with Proteus for advane 

tages, P 
And frame their faces to all occasions.” 


The Common Council of the city 
of London, have voted the freedom 
of the city to be ‘presented to the 
Regen', in a box of heatt of oak, but 
the court lawyers have discovered, 
that in his present elevated station, 
a Regent, he cannot ‘accept of the 
feed:m of any corporation. 


-—... 





* See 242 page of this volume, — 
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In another page will be found an 
address to the Regent, and a petition 
to the house of Commons, from the 
inhabitants of Paisley. Such state. 
ments of distress are the best: com- 
ments on the war, aud on. the fatal 
measures which have been pursued 
They are strohg manifestoes a- 
gainst the measures pursued ‘by: po- 
vernment. 

The long debates on the subject 
of the report of the bullion commit: 
tee of last session, have, as might 
have been expected, terminated in 
negativing the resolutions founded on 
this report, which were ably introduc- 
ed ina clear comprehensive ‘speech 
by Francis Horner, chairman of the 
Bullion Committee, Bunt majorities 
may decide the fate of resolutions, 
but they cannot contro! the. strong 
current of events. ‘To the attentive 
observer, this debate has afforded 
much matter for reflection,’ and’ gi- 
ven some alarming views of out 
situation. Ministers suffered some 
matters to escape, which, to the re. 
flecting, show the dangers of. the 
crisis, They all, with the excep- 
tion of the noted John Fuller, ad 
mit that the depreciation of the 
bank-paper is an acknowledged evil, 
although in making ‘this important 
concession, they qmibble about the 
terms. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and George Rose, are not sufficiently 
audacious actually to deny the exis- 
tence of theevil, but they say the pre. 
sent war-system cannot be supported 
while a foreign expenditure of 24 
millions is annually required, if the 
banks are forced to curtail their is- 
sues by a removal of the restriction 
to pay in cash, True! but wh 
madly continue a system, whic 
has already produced such a state 
of distress; and which, if persisted 
in, is rapidly hurrying on to inevit- 
able ruin? Even Mr. Vansittart, 
the mover of the opposite set of resolu- 
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tions, edmits of the danger of a paper- 
eurrency, not founded o9 specie, if 
for ao other reasop, because it is 
likely to. be affected by the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion. He candid- 
ly admits, that however desirable a 
return to cash-payments may be, the 
measure is impracticable, and that 
a remedy cannot be found, if the 
present system is continued. When 
such are the concessions of the 
friends of the present measures, it 
may, be clearly seen on what inse- 
eure grounds our system of factitious 
credit stands. It is a most alarm~ 
ing crisis, in which “ we go back- 
ward, and fall; or forward, and mar 
all 177 : 

Henry Thornton points out the 
danger of parliament blindly rush- 
ing on, and averting their eyes from 
a view of the precipices. When 
risque is to be encountered, it should 
be met with prospective and delibe- 
fative care. ‘The following extract 
from his speech, aifords remarks 
worthy of attention, and conveys a 
salutary caution : 

“In consequence of aq over issue 
of its motes on account of Govern- 
ment, by the bank of Paris in 
1805, there was a rua npon it from 
the country for specie. The hank 
was embarrassed, and stopt pay- 
ment. They applied to the Freuch 
Government; a commission was 
appointed to examine the matter; 
who suggested, that the Govern- 
ment should never borrow of | the 
bank in future, because their request 
was equal to a command, and that 
they should only issue their notes on 
short securities. The Paris bank, to 
remedy its embarrassments, dimi- 
nished the circulation of its notes, and 
in the course of three months return- 
-ed to, its payments in specie. -The 


merchants and manufacturers in 
Paris suffered fer a time from a limi- 
tation of the discounts, but it was 


§hought better to suller this evil, 
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than to encounter the stil] creater 
evils of a depreciated circulation.” 
Mr. Sharpe, another of the 
committee, adduces the example of 
Hamburgh, Holland, and Paris, 
which although highly taxed, and 
the two former subject to French 
extortion, are nevertheless able to 
maintain their ground, because they 
have not recourse TO A PABER CURREN- 
cy. But Great Britain has gone oa 
so far, as'to be unable to recede, 
Even Wm. Wilberforce, who cer. 
tainly does not rank as an alarmist, 
or an opposer of the war system, 
compares our present state, to that 
high florid appearance of good 
health, which often immediately pre- 
cedes the fatal stroke of an apoplexy. 

Sic Francis Burdett, ja a manly 
clear manner, not being afraid to 
meet the difficulties of the case, and 
not willing to slur them over to an- 
swer the exigency of the present 
moment, expresses, in the conclo- 
sion of his speech, the following 
energetic sentyments : 

‘* He feared that the system must 
be permitted to take its course. The 
inscription on the gate of Dante's 
Hell, might be applied to it—* You 
who enter here, leaye all hope of 
returning behind.” He saw no rea- 
sgn to believe that the bank would 
eyer be able to recover itself, ‘The 
Hon. Baronet then adverted to the 
price of bread as a pooof of the de- 
preciation of the currency. The 
_average price of the quartern loaf 
for 40 years previous to the restric- 
‘tion, was. 7hd.; the average price 
for the subsequent 14 years *% 
Is. OJd. With regard to the reme 
dy, he contended, that on the re 
covery of the curreucy, it was 
possible to conceive that the countty 
should be able to pay in seund col 
the pensions, salaries, besidesthe oa 
and navy expenditure, Legere wit 
the..interest of the debt, cre# 
“with a xipw to the state of deprec™ 
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tion.  Comnsidéring the rate at 
which we were proceeding, ’ the 
interest Of the debt would pro- 
bably, at no very distant period, 
amount to 30 or 60 milliens. How 
could the people pay this in sound 
corrency? But them it might be 
said, “ what remedy have yod?” 
That was a hard question. He could 
not save adying man. But he must 
lame those who produced the dis- 
ease, and catried on the delusion, 
which began with the funding sys- 
tem, and would ultimately prove its 
destruction. He thought, however, 
something should be done for the 
security of funded property, which 
vould be ruined. The conntry had 
derived no benefit from this measvre 
of restriction. The bank had deriv- 
ed great profits from it. It had for- 
feited its commeretal charaeter, by 
becoming a tool of the minister of 
the day; and as in the South Sex 
scheme, he thought the estates of the 
directors ought to be made liable to 
the losses ststained by the public 
creditor in consequence of the, re- 
striction. ‘Fhat being his opinion 
hewould not shrink frum declar-’ 
ing it.” 

After a perusal of those prolix, puz- 
zied debates, protracted tor so many 
nights, upon the under valued cur- 
rency, we are inélined to exélaim, 
and is ¢his.al/ that we had to expect 
from the. assembled. wisdom and 
foresight of so many professienal po- 
liticians * Just to let things remain 
as they are, and the deterioration of 
the circulating medium to proceed, 
hea like to do, As for the truth 
of this depreciation, one is surprised 
athe puzzle and perplexity it oc- 
casione. It must always be so 
when axioms are brought under dis- 
cussion. Our beads will soon grow 
bewildered, when we are called to 
argue on the first principles of the 
understanding, or the evidence. of 
the senses. “ Father,” said. Jacek, 
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just from college, “ this fowl on the 
dish is one fowl, and that there fowl, 
makes two fowls; now as we know 
ffom mathematics; that two and one 
tnake three, I eonciude, by logie, 
that we have three fowls for our 
dinner.” “ Well feasoned, my lad,” 
said the farmer, “ so FE shall ‘help 
thy mother to one fowl, I shall take 
the second to myself, and you shail 
have the third for your ingenuity.” 
And this the common sense of the 
community is attempted to be im- 
posed upon, into a belief that the 
multiptication of paper is a sign of 
the increase of national wealth, when 
in reality its depreciation is an ex- 
act exponent of the ertess, circulated 
beyond the internal uses of the coan- 
try. 

- The wealth ofa country,’’as has 
been well said, * consists ur the num- 
ber of her industrious people, in the 
wisdom of her laws, in the impartia- 
lity of their administration, m the 
security of her liberties, in the buoy- 
ant vigour of her public spirit, and 
the wofaded splendour of her na- 
tional character.” This is the true 
and sterling wealth of a country. 
Gold and silver is adju by the 
common consent of mankind to be 
the representative of that wealth, 
throwgh all countries. Itis in uni- 
versal acceptation; and credit, which 
may, toa certain extent, be turned 
into a merchantable commodity, 
ditlers from cash, inasmuch as it is 
liable to the various fluctuations of 
private and public opinion. ; 

When paper, which is the repre- 
sentation of credit, is poured into 
circulation, without an exchange- 
ability for cash, (which is its natur- 
al restriction), we have then no cri- 
terion on which to rest opinion, a 
frail and fragile thing at best, and 


which requires every support. Our 
rule and measure of read value is lost, 
and cast away, into the rising and 


Opinion 


falling wave of opinion, 
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may he kept up for a time at home, 
but what will it pass for on the hos. 
tile continent? It is the momentuin 
of metallic currency alone, which 
weighs down one scale in the ba- 
Jance of external trade, and makes 
the scale, filled with paper, kick the 
beam. The golds whose age has 
been supplied by papér, has been, 
in reality, sold and squandered for 
the purposes of war; as if a private 
gentleman had sold his plate to de- 
tray his debts at play, and substi- 
tuted pewter for all domestic uses, 
One party may say he gains, to the 
exact amount of the plate he has 
disposed of, for which he must have 
gotten a value. The other party 
answers, What value? Is it net all 
spent? Is not your side-board, and 
its gorgeous covering, evaporated 
and gone? What will your pewter 
pass for abroad? Or how, as affairs 
goon, Will you support a continent- 
al war, which must continue to drain 
out so many million$ annually ? 

lt now appears as if the war on 
the peninsula were purposely pro- 
tracted on the part of the enemy, 
and that his inraszon of Britain is 
really upon her finances, and prin- 
cipally in the immense military ex- 
penditure, which, of itself, is fally 
suflicient to cast the balance of pay- 
ments so much against us, ‘The na- 
tion is thus maneurred out of mil- 
lions. ‘The different causes assigned 
by ministry and opposition, all con- 
verge into one—the war. The un- 
favourable rate of exchange, the 
large import, the restrained export, 
the high freightage, the rash spec- 
ulations, the intercommmiication 
of the bank with ministry, the 
quantity ef paper issued, and its 
consequent depreciation, al! resolve 
into the war as the radical source 
of these evils, however each party, 
that of opposition as well as of ad- 
ministration, may wish, and en- 


deavour, in ther speeches, mm fa-. 
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shionable phrase, to blink the ques- 
tion.’ ‘* All, without exception,” 
said Mr Percival, “ are agreed pe 
on the necessicy of carrying on the 
war.” 

But is this a necessity of things, ab. 
solute and uncontroulable by human 
neree or is it a necessity pronounced 

y a little, short-sighted, self-opinio. 
nated mortal, a necessity of parlias 
mentary opinion, a necessity similar to 
that which has been held forth in e. 


_vety war from the earliest period of 


history ; in fact an occasional necessity 
which vanishes before a still stronger 
necessity. Will posterity look upon 
this necessity with the same eyes of 
these enraged parties? Will it not be 
astonished atthe flush of intoxication 
which has succeeded the negative suc. 
cess of the war in Portugal, and still 
more at thie implicit, premature, we 
hope not presumptuous confidence 
acknowledged to be placed by a whole 


‘cabinet, in a single man, as to the 


plan and management of this war, on 
which turns the pivot of the public 
safety. 

Well, if Sancho were to ask, for what 
purpose all this fighting, this squan 
deting of purse and this waste of hu- 
man happiness, - we think even Don 
Quixote wotlld have been puzzled 
with the question. Is it for ex- 
tinction of jacobinism ? why, surely 
Bonaparte has well performed this ser- 
vice, ani for doing so, you ought to 
be obliged to him, Is it to restore the 
ancient orderof things in France? Why 
Bonaparte has accomplished this, and 
with much supplementary despotism, 
and for this, surely you ought to thank 
iim rather than go to war with him. 
Is it for the deliverance of Europe? 
Even Don Quixote must shake his 
head atthat, until Europe, and even 
the Peninsula will assent to be deliver 
ed. Is it for indemnity of the past; 
Why the longer the war contiu 
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and the greater the expenditure, the 
more impracticable will prove such an 
indemnification. Or security for the 
feture? Are you to ask Bonaparte 
for that security? No, shame upon 
them who’ could ask it. That secu- 
fity rests, and only rests with your- 
sélves, in your own right hands, and in 

ur courageous hearts, resolved to 
defend your homes.to the last drop of 
blood, and to drive the invader into 
the ocean. Is it to.secure the mono- 
‘poly of European commerce? Cer- 
tainly this end has been ill attained, 
and the mercantile interest have «ca- 
son tocurse the hour that they placed 
wch credit in these visionary specu. 
lations. Is it thento gratify our per. 
sonal animosity agajnst “+a “Tyrant,” 
a Monster,” “a Corsican,” and 
allthe rest of that abusive vocabulary, 
which the «magnanimous minister of a 

at nation thinks fit, in the assem- 

d senate, to*bestow onthe ruler af 
the French people. Is -this a legiti- 
mate motive for a continuance of war? 
No, would Don Quixote indignantly 
answer, by the law of chivalry, and 
by the honour of a gentleman, no trie 
knight nor even squire would conde- 
seeud to such abuse, or give counte- 
mince to those who thus degraded the 
character and manners,of a generous 
country. ‘Is it, in fine, the “disagreea- 
We predicament af saying—I wish for, 
adl want peace. Why, Bonaparte 
has said this more than once, in the 
fush of victory, and will you scruple 
to do go, at the only time in which a 
teble minded nation would second you, 
when you stand upon equal terms 
with the enemy, or do you defer the 
telaration to the possible period of 
defeat and discomfiture, when indeed 

necessity would be hard and into- 
knble? Qur political belief is a very 
wmmary one. ‘What is. the cause af 
Wr present public distress? The 


Var, What would effectuate a cure? 
Pace. How obtain peace? By a 
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change of ministers, and measures, and 
by a magnanimous declaration that we: 
wish for and we want a peace on a 
just and honourable basis,—But Mr. ' 
Perceval has got his war loan of 20 
millions, and t .e war minister expects 
dis, atches from ‘his brother the com 
mander in chief. 


Among the dgcuments much in- 
terest will be found in the proceed. 
ings.of some meetings held in Lon- 
con by the Protestant dissenters who 
have justly taken alarm at a bill 
byought into the hause of lords, by 
Lord Sidmouth, to alter the tolera- 
tien act, the tendency of which un- 
der the «+.pearance af making re- 
gulations to render the licensing 
of dissenting teachers more difficult, 
appears to be to nibble away the in- 
alievable rights of conscience, Lord 
Sidmouth may We a man meaning 
well, but weak men of this charac. 
ter, with an itch for meddling, often 
do much mischief. It is evident 
frem the tenor af jis speech, on in- 
troducing the bill, that his attach- 
ment to the church of England, 
probably as thinking at the best prop 
to the state, leads him to wok with 
jealousy and guspicion an all sects 
differing from it. (Church and state, 
oras they sometimes more grossly 
term it, Church and King, is a fae 
vourite maxim with a large party 
in England, who are as inimical as 
the temper of the times will per- 
mit to liberty of conscience, and 
who lie on the watch for any plaue 
sible.oppartunity toabridge it. The 
real motives of this party are found- 
ed in political intelerance, and a self 
ish.exclusion, covered under a mask 
of dislike to those they call secta- 
ries on account of their religious o- 
pinions. But a desire to passess poli- 
tical power, not a zeal for celigion, is 
their actuating principle. 

The disgraceful persecation of Dr. 
Priestiey at Birmingham stands on ree 
cord asa sample of the madness rea- 
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dy to be infused into the mob, ifa fit 
occasion presented. 

Instigators, and incendiaries 
of high note are not wanting. Yet 
we would not include Lord Sid- 
mouth altogether in this class. He 
probably would not intentionally do 
wrong. But history points outa 
strong similarity between the doc- 
trines of high churehism and ar- 
bitrary power. The demon of bigo- 
try is only sleeping in his dark dep, 
it would be dangerous ever so little 
to slacken his fetters. The Migh pre- 
rogative party are hostile alike to 
Dissenters and Catholics. 

We have no objection to see the 
dissenting’clergy roused to defend 
their rights. We never contemplated 
their alliance with power, with sa- 
tisfaction. We think they would be 
much better employed in instilling 
into their flocks, the spirit of vir- 
tnous independence, and in asserting 
the rights cf liberty of conscience, 
than in joining in a sort of alliance 
zs step sisters to the lestablishment, 
cajoled into good humour, by ar- 
tifice and a show of kindness, while 
they are secretly mistrusted, The 
Regium Donum is a sop: to Cerbe- 


rus. It may be justly considered 


as the opprobrium of the dissenting 
church. , pe em 
~ We would gladly see * the booing” 
at the levee of the minister,’or to 
the Lord Lieutenant’s secretary, and 
the presentingof fulsome adulatory 
addresses, exchanged for the unbend- 
ing integrity of men daring to -as- 
sert the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. ME Si 
The Dissenters in England were 
roused, and showed themselves ca- 
pable of vigorous exertion, very 
different from that state of apathy, 
into which Ireland is sunk. Eight 
hundred petitions were presented 
to the house of Lords, against -Lerd 


Sidmouth’s bill, and in this number 
was one from some members of the 
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church of England, among whom 
were several clergymen, The bill 
has been thrown out, and the spi. 
rit of tolerance has, in this instauce, 
had acomplete triumph. The Arch 
bishop of Canterbury spoke ip {a 
vour of liberty of conscience, and 
gave up the business with {tolerable 
grace. We have in the petition 
trom the members of the church of 
England, just alluded to, ano. 
ther proof, that the low party iy 
the church of England contains 
many men of genuine moderation, 
It is pleasing to contrast the Til. 
lotsons and Hoadlys, and a_ host 
of the low party, with the ‘advo. 
zates ‘of bigotry in religion, and of 
arbitrary power in politics, who have 
occasionally appeared’ © nonjinally 
under the external banners of the 
same church’ ‘To fender to ail 
the due meed of praise, or the cen- 
sure of demerit; ts the duty of the 
historian, or the more humble re- 
corder of the passing: events of the 
day, to whom impartiality is an 
impressive obligation. ‘‘ Well pleas- 
el. tu praise, but not afraid to 
blame.”? °° hf ‘ie 

On the snbject of religious free- 
dom whether regarding Cattolics or 
Dissenters, there is one teasure of 
justice. ‘Toleration' is not a term 
sufficiently expressive. ‘To tolerate 
implies the granting of a boon) and 
as if theté existed a previous right 
to gran: or withhold. ' Let us say 
with Mirabeau, “ the communion of 
every may with the Most High is 
independent of all: political instite- 
tion. - Between od. and the heart 
of man what ‘government dares't0 
interfere”: tt * 
‘ Jt is said a meeting ha#been held 
in London, to invite the delégates 
from the Irish Catholics, to a public 
dinner on ‘the 7th of ‘next moan 
We hail the auspicious omen! more 
especially as the Earl of Moira, the 
friend of the Prince, it is said, 
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ide on the oceasion. A victory 
over prejudice, by holding out the 
cup of hope to a people, whose 
claims are founded in justice, will 
do more to tranqguillize the empire, 
and add essentially te its strength, 
than ten victories gained in the 
insula, ~ | 
It is curious to observe the versa- 
tility of statesmen. The Irish brews 
ers, in a contention with the distil- 
lers, who shall have the greatest 
share in making the Irish drunk, 
have petitioned parliament to raise 
the duty on whiskey. Henry Grat 
ian, aud some others of the Irish poe, 
pular members, appear to have re- 
covered their senses, and now speak 
against the measure of the low duty 
on spirits adopted last session. Let 
it be remembered, however, that 
last year, regardless of the injury 
to morals, they supported the mea- 
sure from a selfish regard to the land- 
ed interest, aud it was matter of re- 
gret to behold men who some yéars 
ago had laboured to remove tempta- 
tions to intoxication out of the way 
of the people, then join in an ar 
rangement likely to produce a con- 
trary eflect. The consequences, as 
were foreseen, have been distressing. 
Drunkenness has been increased. in 
Ireland in a very great degree; so 
also has disease, the almost constant 
attendant of intoxication. It appears 
that in last year the number of adimis- 
sions of patients into hospitals has 
been doubled, and the deaths in them 
trebled. For all this sulfering, 
how poor is the compensation ! 
Bot even in this plan, the land- 
ed proprietors were outwitted by 
the schemes of our Irish financier. 
He represented that lowering the 
duty on spirits, would aid the land- 
td interest, by securing a better mar- 
ket for grain. ‘They became dupes, 


ad acquiesced in laying on the 50 
per cent. additional window tax to 
make up the deticiency in the re- 
‘enue, Such a plan appeared phau- 
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sible to the landed proprietors to 
throw some of the burden more off 
their immediate concerns, on the 
community at large. But mark the 
progress of deception and cullibility. 
Our Irish minister will probably gra- 
ciously condescend to allow the du- 
ty on spirits to be raised, but the 
additional tax on windows, notwith- 
standing, remains. 

The revolution in Spanish America, 
including Mexico and the Spa- 
nish settlements in North Ame- 
rica, ag well as at Buenos Ayres and 
other places im South America, ap- 
pears to be making progress. Al+ 
though the accounts are generally 
obscure and contradictory, yet sufs 
ficient is known to lead to the ex. 
pectation that the cause of the na- 
tives will finally triumph over those, 
who born in Spain, and going ovey 
to rule the settlementsin America as 
provinces, had become the mono-« 
polizers of power, and often in the 
arrogance of office bad abused 
their delegated authority as the 
Corrupt representatives, of a corrupt 
and feeble government at home, 
such as was administered by Chars 
les IV. and his infamous minister 
Godoy, and at. present by the 
bodies which have from time to 
time ruled Spain, under the fiction 
of Ferdinand VII. 

Amid the distractions of Europe, 
and although scarcely at present 
noticed, in the superior interest at- 
tached to concerns nearer home, this 
revolution may probably at no dis- 
tant period produce important events 
on the future course of empire, 
and tend to enlarge the sphere of 
human felicity, To contemplate the 
continent of America emancipate? 
from European influence affords a 
grand subject fot contemplation. 

Massena’s. retreat has inspired such 
unbounded confidence, that intoxi- 
cated by the sudden reverse, many 
are carried away with the general 
current, and form higb expectations 
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of a continuance of success. If a 
temporary success encourage extra- 
vagant hopes, and dimivish that 
small portion, of sober-mindedness 
which remained with as, the imagi- 
ned victory may lead to future de- 
feat, and incapacitate us from’ being 
prepared to bear with fortitude @ re- 
verse. Massenw in the different 
skirmishing parties, appears not to 
have sustained any material defeat. 
From, a want of provisions, he re- 
treaied, but im good order. The 
timid fancy they see security in those 
temporary advantages, and those 
who ‘‘ through fear die a thousand 
deaths,” flatter themselves that their 
security is encreased by war being 
kept up at a distance from them, 
but this hope may be delusive. By 
the campaigns in Spain and Portus 
gal, we may calculate on the good 
eilect of blood and slaughter at a 
distance, and coldly contemplate 
the destruction of other countries, 
While our dear speck of earth is 
safe, and our selfish interests are sup- 
posed to be promoted by the suffer- 
ings of ethers, and by the war be- 
ing kept at a distance. Fighting on 
the continent may train soldiers to 
greater expertness, and more skilb 
m the military art, but the multi- 
tudes, to use Windham’s unfeeling 
phrase, killed off in these unprofitable 
continental expeditions “ wilb not 
rise te fight agam,’’ when the great 
contest for national existence, and 
for independence may as most like- 
ly it willeventudally, be on our ewr 
pit To speak merely on the 
principles of cold calculating poli- 
cy, the British empire with itscom- 
paratively small population of 15 
millions; when opposed to the great 
population of France and ms depen- 
dent tributary nations, should be e- 
eonomical of human sinews, and not 
be lavishly prodigal of. those re- 
sources, on which the country may 
have ultimately to depend in its 
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last exigency, Foreign’ expeditions 
are rapidly exhausting the finaneia} 
strength of Britain. Eook back at 
the past, and awfully anticipate the 
future ! 

From a calm contemplation of al} 
these ciscumstances some have form. 
eda decided judgment, that contiw 
nemtal expeditions, including the 
exertions in Spain and Portugal,. ine 
stead of strengthening for the fue 
ture contest, have materially wasted 
the resources of Great Britain, and 
ave likely to hasten the dreaded ca 
tastrophe. In this view thé confi- 
dence of fancied’ security from @& 
small alteration mn the appearance of 
things in the peninsula’ may increase’ 
the danger, by blinding the people 
to their best interests; and disposing 
them to yield-an easy credit to the 
plausible arts; by which the war. 
faction may seek to retain or exe 
tend an influence ever public opi- 
nion 

Another gréat victory over Mas 
sena is announced, whether it will 
turn out, as other victories pompous 
ly proclaimed, as at Vimeira and Ta 
lavera, can’ omly be known by sub- 
sequent events, If the most favours 
able terms of retreat are allowed 
by convention to the defeated army, 
or if there is a wecessity to abandon 
the sick: in the hospitals,. men of 
plain sense, free from’ the mania of 
implicit belief, will pronounce such 
@ victory to be a defeat in disguise, or 
to have all the effects of a real de~ 
feat. “Much trick is used by the 
stimulus of false and exaggerated 
news, variously fabricated, to keep 
up an attaehment to war in the per 
ple. Scheme after scheme has been’ 
defeated, expeditions: have been to 
tally unsuccessful, or if partial vie 
tories have been achieved, they 
have been attended with immense 
waste of human life, and an immo 
derate expense of money, but the 
results, after all the boastings; have 
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not been beneficial, and no brighter 

pects open to a burdened peo- 
ple, who yet suffer themselves tu be 
misled, by their credulity, their 
fears, and their avarice. For while 
the nation ts sinking, and the pub- 
lie good little attended to, matty are 
making privaté gains in one way 
ér another, from the continuance of 
the war, Lente the ever repeated 
fallacy of magnifying trifling ad- 
vantages, and glossing over defeats 
and misnranagements, and the read 
belief giverr to such soothing dela- 
sions. This disposition may  as- 
sume, the faise name of patriotism, 
but sordid self interest will be found 
its basis. 

Rumours of a rupture betweeen 
Russia and France are kept afloat, 
int hints are thrown out of the 
cooperation of a British fleet in the 
Baltic, in certain previously con- 
certed plans, If these are not idle 
tumours to gratify the insatiable de- 
sire for news, and to keep up sys- 
tématically the popular delusion and 
fondness for war, we may have once’ 
more to lament the fatal pro- 
pensity of restless, ambitious, but 
weak statesmen to stir up fresh 
broily as impotent as their former 
sxhenres; and to read the deteat: of 
tiother continental coalition in the 
sufferings and miseries of the dupes 
to such injudicious politics, and in 
the further aggrandizement of that 
power for the overthrow of which 
weh impotent and rash plans are 
wawisely concerted, and bung- 
lingly executed. Coalitions of 
tations with separate interests, con- 
lain the seeds of their speedy disso- 
lution, 

Sweden without feeling much 
imerest in @ change of ruters, is 
likely, at least for the present, to 
‘oatinue quietly under the Lieute- 
tant of Bonaparte, and to permit 
‘Detnadotte to exercise the powers 
W royalty, new -as Crown Prince, 
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and hereafter as king. ~©Dene 
mark will probably be long kept in 
Opposition to British interests, by 
the recollection of biter injuries, 
and poor Prussia, too feeble to move, 
must reap the fruits of her rash and 
imbecile councils, in joining a fatal 
and ill-planned coalition. | Russia 
intent on spviling Turkey, is not 
likely to be diverted frony her subs« 
serviency to France, as the price of 
being permitted to receive sock a 
part of the plunder, as the haughty 
Napoleon may condescend to allow 
to a power confessedly so feeble as 
Russia, the brute force of whose 
widely scattered population, sunk ia 
barbarism, and possessing only the 
lowest grade in civilization, is une 
able to cope with the more polished 
nations of Europe. Opposed to Ture 
key, as still more feeble, and de- 
graded by want of intellectual cul- 
tivation, she may posscss relative 
power, but in coiflicts with Euros 
peans, her capabilities are extreme! 
small. From this view of the Bal» 
tic powers, little co-operation can 
be looked for by England. 

Matters appear to be gradually 
verging to hostilities with the Uuni- 
ted States of North America. As the 
hostile orders in council, to prohibit 
commercial intercourse by Ameri- 
can vessels bringing their produce 
to these eountries, expected as a 
measure of retaliation, has been hi- 
therto delayed, it will probably not 
take place, till the result of the new 
Envoy’s mission to America is known, 
but without a change of system on 
the part of our rulers, war is con- 
sidered by some as inevitable, 

In the mean time a mode of reta- 
liation is adopted, which, it may be 
feared, will throw an additional ob- 
stacle in the way of an amicable 
settlements Higher duties are propos- 
edto be laid on American produce 
brought in American vessels: in Bri- 
taiu op timber, cotton-wWool, and pot 
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and peat] ashes—in Ireland on the two 
r, and on tobacco. Besides 
these, and an additional duty on 
hemp, ‘we are to bave no fresh taxes 
in. this country. The one on to- 
bacco will be severely fe't hy the 
wr. Ireland has borrowed 74 mil- 
ions, but England becomes security 
fur 44, and for this boon great credit 
is taken for liberality, while the 
fact really is that from the failure in 
the duties on the imports of last year, 
and the unproductiveness of the new 
taxes, this country manifests that 
it is incapable of bearing additional 
taxation at present, or that new 
taxes could be laid on with any 
rospect of increasing the as ww oe 
The duty on cottor-wool will 
severely felt both in Great Britain 
and’ Ireland, in the present depres. 
sed state of the cotton manufacture*. 
But it is a continuation of the un- 
wise policy, which produced the or- 
ders in couneil. In the eagerness to 
annoy neutrals, great iwjury may he 
done to our manufacturing interests. 
The Duke of York has been res- 
tored to the office of Commander in 
Chief. It is to be regretted that the 


Prince Regent has contravened that’ 


popular sentiment which occasioned 
the Duke formerly to resign after the 
investigation of his conduct in parlia- 
ment. But such often is the effect 
of the intrigues of courts, and of the 
compromises for gaining support. 
How often is honour thus bartered ! 


eee 


* We hear the duty on cotton-wool 13 
abandoned, 
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SMITH, MAYOR. 


A Common Council, holden in the Chamber of 


Guildhall of the city of London, on Thursday 
she 2d, Day of May, 181 1. 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 
‘Ehat the freedom of this city be present- 


[May. 


edto his Royal Highnéss the Prince Re, 
gent, in testimony of the deep and 

ful sense entertained by this court of his 
public vittues, and amiable and endearing 
qualities; of the purity of his constitution. 
al principles, exemplified by his unvaried 
attaciment to the rights and liberties of 
the pedple ; of his exalted forbea and 
moderation during the whole of his 
Father's afflicting indisposition ; and of hi 
rare self-denial in refusing to increase the 
national expenditure, by any temporary 
addition to his state and dignity as Prince 
Regent ; thus practically illustrating the 
union which must éver exist berween the 
feelings of a great and patriot Prince, 
and the happiness of a free and loyal 
people. 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That his Roy. 
al Highness be requested to honour this 
me! his acceptance of the said freedom. 

ESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the 
of the said freedom be presented to be 
Royal Highness in a box of British Heart 
of Oak. 
Wooptnorre, 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Declaration cf the Livery of Landon, May %, 
1811, at the public Dinner. 


“ That towards the close of the unju@ 


and calamitous war with our fellow-sub- 
jects in America, it was declared by the Li- 
very of London in common hall, ‘ That 
our excellent constitution appeared in no 
circumstances more grievously defaced, 
than in the unequal representation of the 
people in parliament, which continual ex 
perience had proved to be no less 
tive of calamities to this country, than de 
predatory to the rights of Englishmen,’ 

“That about the same period similar 
declarations were made by numerous 
lic meetings th out wberygere’ fe 
as by the most disinterested an 
tened statesmen of the time, who ¢ 
ed a continuance and an increase of matio- 
nal grievances and calamities, unless a spee 
dy reformation were effected in the repre> 
séntation of the people in iamer 

“ That since that period, the same hate- 
ful system has been puri same 
pernicious influence exercised and wide 
ly extended—frequent and daring wider 
tions of the law and constitution com 
mitted—the best blood and treasure of © 
nation profusely wasted—the publi¢ bur 
dens enormously increased—a depreciat- 
ed paper currency established, which be 
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aused the current coin of the realm to 
ar—an army of placemen, penti- 
opers, contractors, jobbers, surveyors, in- 
pectors, assessors, tax-gatherers, their a- 
and emissaries, created and enrich- 
ed, whilst the great body of the people 
haye been pining under grievous and un- 
wal taxation. We re also seen‘ great 
public delinquents and violators of the 
gonstitution escape with impunity, whilst 
those who havedared to expose public a- 
buses, and to resist’ innovations of the 
constitution, have been pursued with un- 
rlenting rigour..°' 

«That such has been the progress of 
corruption ig the represetitation of the 

e, that we have seenit openly avow- 
ed in the house of commons itself; atid 
when Lord Castlereagh and the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, both ministers of the 
crown, were charged with being concern- 
ed in corrupt ‘traffic for seats in that ho- 
nourable house, they wete defended and 
inquiry rejected, upon the alleged noto+ 
riety of such practices, which were there 
declared.‘ to be as notorious 4s the sun at 
noon day ;’ practices, as the speaker of the 
honourable house declared ‘at the bare 
mention of which our ancestors would have 
startled with indignation!’ °’ 

“That nothing can more strongly de- 
monstrate the corruption and degeneracy 
of parliaments, than’ that during the whole 
course of our late wars, notwithstanding 
the waste of blood and treasure, the many 
wifortunate and destructive expeditions— 
the numerous failures and disasters we have 
trperienced—no want of confidence has 
appeared—no symptom of distrust manifest- 
td—no effectual inquiry instituted—but 
that, on the contrary, a determination has 
appeared to stifle or evade every attempt 
© promote investigation, or to reform a- 
buse—and we have seen the same unlimit- 
tdconfidence alike extended ‘to ail admi- 
ustrations, “o's . 

“ That by the predominating influence 
of a borough faction, every constitutional 
theck and contrgul upon ministers appears 
tobe completely lost ; and we cannot but 
the expression of Lord Barthurst to 


Swift, ‘ That were his Majesty to ap- 


point his body-c prime minister, 
the ‘wheels of government would move 
tas easily as with the sagacious driver 


how sits ypon the box.’ 
“That nothing short of a_full, fair, and 
Tepresentation of the people in parlia- 


can afford a remedy fos pubic 
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grievances, restore our constitutional ri 
and effectually secure his Majesty > po 
and dominions. . ‘ 

“That we will use every constitutional 
means to obtain this essential end; and we 
do hereby pledge ourselves, and invite our 
brethren of the Livery, as well as all the 
electors ef the United Kingdom, t6 vote 
for such candidates only as will engage to 
support evety measure which has for its 
object a reform in the representation of 
the pegple in parliament.” 
«PAISLEY MEETING, 

At a meeting of thé inhabitants of the 
town and suburbs of Paisley, held pur- 
suant to advertisement, March 30, to take 
into their consideration the propriety of 
addressing the Prince Regent, and peti- 
tidning the House of Commons, on the 
present calamitous state of the country, 
the following address and petition ‘were 
agreed to :— ' 

TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 
The dutiful Address of the Inhabitants of 
the Town and Suburbs of Paisley. 
“ May it please your Royal Hivhuess, 

“ With g tig sas- since ol tei 
to your person and interests, as will e 
pear from the undisguised and upright 
sentiments impressed upon our hearts, 

“It is with the most lively emotions of 
sympathy, we commiserate your Royal 
Highness on the late melancholy event, 
which induced the two houses of parlia- 
ment to place in your hands the reins’ of 
government.—At the same time we observ- 
ed, with marked indignation, the conduct 
of the servants of the king, your father, 
who annihilated (in your person for a 
time) some of the distinguished prerogatives 
of the royal’ power, derogatory to your 
character as a man, and highly injurious as 
a’ Prince—restrictions which we consider as 
altogether unnecessary, when we reflect on 
the much admired filial affection, and other 
amiable virtues, of your Royal Highness, 

“ Thoroughly convincedthat your mind 
is actuated by every principle which ig 
truly noble, generous, and good; and that 
your superior wisdom hath preserved you 
free from the fetters of any party; we 
presume to lay before your Royal Highs 
ness grievances which, we hope, from. 
your known complaisance, will meet with~ 
that attention which the importance of the 
subject demands. of 

“The general shock which public cre. 
dit jas received throughout nation, 
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and the numegous bankruptcies which have 
taken place in consequence of that shock, 
has produced, in our minds, sensations in 
the highest degree alarming. That confi- 
dence, so essentially necessary in a com- 
mercial country, is catirely gone, and no- 
thing butimpeading ruin stares us in the face, 
Almost every description of society is la- 
bouring iadee privations unexampled in 
the annals of our history; and numbers 
who were formerly ia very ry! cireum- 
stances, are reduced to the sad alternative 
of receiving relief from the benevolence 
of their more opulent neighbours. 

“ Under circumstances so afflicting, we 
observed with the deepest concern, that ina, 
select committee of the house of commons 
it was reported that the low state of trade 
has risen chiefly from wild speculations en- 
tered into by our merchants to South A- 
merica; we observed also, that the said re- 
port mentions other causes which led to 
this depression, without explaining them. 
We are of opinion that no evil can be re- 
medied without particular attention being 
paid to the origin of that evil; and it ap- 
pears evident to ys, that the accumulated 
and still accumulating distress proceeds 
from the exclusion of our commerce from 
thecontinent of Europe. We are fully a- 
ware that the shutting of the continent a- 
gainst us was the result of our orders in 
council and the blockading system—a 
scheme highly impolitic and dreadfully 
prejudical to the interests of commerce, 
and which affords irrefragable proof of 
the blind policy adopted by an imbecile 
administration, whose public conduct shews 
them utterly aincumpetent for managing 
the weighty affairs of a great empire.— 
it was this same system which shut the 
continent ef North America, against us, 
—and, if still persisted in, willin all pro- 
bability, end in.a rupture with that coun: 
try, and render our condition stl more 
alarming We deeply lament the Jong con- 
tinuance of the war in which we are in- 
volved, carried on at a vast expense of blood 
and treasure, and daily adding to our al- 
geady enormous taxation burthons too hea- 
vy tor us to bear, without the smallest 
prospect of attaining the end for which it 
was undertaken. Although these cprrod- 
ing evils prey deeply on the very vitals 
of the constitution—they are but the effects 
of a system which, if still persevered in, 
will in the end destroy that venerable edi- 


fice, once the pride and glory of Britons, 
reared by the wisdom and sealed with the 
blood of our ancesters,—It is a system that 
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has its origin in eorruption—and cop, 
signs to infamy all ~vho come within the 
sphere of its attraction. Its primary ob. 
ject is oppression and injustice ; alike hos. 
tile to the true interests of the crown, and 
subversive of the just rights and libe 
of the subject. It is the source of wats 
unnecessary and unjust ; destructive to the 
happiness, and fraught with misery to the 
human race. Under the influenge of this 
baneful system, the established laws of the 
realm have been evaded—and in a late in 
stance when two of his Majesty's cabing 
ministers were charged before the house 
of commons with trafficking for seats in 
parliament, which was offered to be sul» 
stantiated by evidence at the bar of their 
house, it was rejected by a majority of its 
members, becayse the frequency of the 
practice ** was as notorious as the sun at 
noon day:” Men of great talents, eminent 
virtue, and superior wisdom, may give a 
temporary relief, but it is only by ‘a change 
of system, that permanant and radical 
cure can be effected ; that change cay only 
be accomplished by granting to the peo 
pie an adequate share in the representation 
of their country, founded on the eternal 
basis of justice—fair, feee and equal. As 
a preliminary step to the attainment of 
these desirable objécts, we would hail with 
joy the dismissal of those men from your 
councils who are unworthy of your confi- 
dence, and the happy selection of men of 
virtue and talents, vhs might be the means 
of restoring the blessings of peace and 
commerce to a brave, virtuous, loyal, and 
affectionate people, 7 
“ Signed in name and by appointmentof 
the meeting, 
“ James Davigs, Chairman. 
«“ Joun M‘Navcurt, Secretary.” 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
‘ United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, the 
humble Petition of the . persons sub- 
scribing, residing in the ‘Twa of Par 
ley, and Suburbs thereof, 
SHEWETH, 

“ That your petitioners, in consequence 
of the depressed condition of trage, have 
of late been subjected to difficulties ui 
known at any former period. That # 
present such is the low state of the cottoa 
manufacture, that great nuntbers have 
been thrown out of employment, and the 
wages of those that are employed haveia 
general been reduced two-thirds withia 
the last ten moths, so that it require 
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t exertions for an individual to pro- 
eure the necessaries of life. How dread. 
ful then must be the situation of a rising 
family! And such is the general distress, 
that of a population of about 30,000, up- 
wards of 1200°families, who formerly sup- 

ed themselves by their own industry, 
are reduced to the sad necessity of re- 
ceiving precarious and temporary assis- 
tance from their humane and more wealthy 
neighbours. 

~« That the present calamity, though 
frst felt by the manufacturers and opera- 
fives, has not been confined to them alone, 
but has extended to almost every rank and 
profession, involving in ruin many respect- 
able individuals of large capital. Bank- 
tuptcy has succeeded bankruptcy to such 
an alarming extent, as nearly to destr 
all confidence between manufacturer and 
merchant. ‘That the present depressed 
sate of our manufactures js chiefly owing 
to the exclusion of our commerce from 
the Continent of Europe, and the stop- 
page of our trade with Anjerica, in con- 
sequence of our orders in council, and the 
blockading systein; and until more liberal 
and enlightened itieasures are’ adopted by 
Government, we Cannot see any prospect 
ofan ead being put to our just com- 
plaints. ; 

“That the present mode of returning 
members to your honoprable house, b 
sich a small part of the population, 1s 
the primary cause of the evils which this 
tountry labours under, as it destroys that 
connection which ought to exist between 
the people and the representation. 

_* That a full, fair, and free representa- 
tion of the people in parliament is abso- 
lutely necessary, not only to give energy” 
to the state, but confidence to the people, 
who, being restored to that place,and those 
privileges in the constitution, to which 
theyare well entitled, would cheerfully sub- 
mit to the sacrifices they which might be 
alled upon to make, in order to preserve 
the independence, and promote the wel- 
fire of their country. Your petitioners 
therefore humbly pray, that it may please 
your honourable house to address his Roy- 
il Highness the Prince Regent, beseec 

ig him to dismiss the present ministers 
from his Councils, and restore unto the 


j Mtion the blessings of peace.’ And your 


petitioners. earnestly entreat, that your 
hourable house would take into your 

nous consideration the present alarming 

“até of the country, and adopt such mea- 

mre as may in your wisdom appear best. 
SELFAST MAG, NO. XXXIV. 
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calculated to afford relief; and your pe" 
titioners as in duty bound shall ever pray. 
Resclved, That the Honourable Archi- 
bald Spiers, the county member, be re- 
quested to present the address and petition. 
Resolved, That the address and peti- 
tion be published in The Glasgow Chronicde 
and Courier, and in The Statesman, London 
Newspaper. 
JAMES Davirs, Chairman. 
JOUN M‘NAUGHT, Secretary. 


MEETING OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS, 


AT a numerous and most respectable 
meeting of Protestant Dissenters of various 
detonmtnations, and other friends to Reli- 
gious liberty, residing in different parts of 
the United Empire, held at the London 
tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on the 15th of 
May, 1811, Samves. Mitts, esq., Chair- 
man, the following Resolutions were agreed 
te:— 

i. That this meeting believe that there 
are at least two millions of Protestant 
Dissenters in the kingdom of England and 
Wales, including persons of opulent for- 
tunes, high literary attainments, and ac 
tive benevolence ; that their exertions have 
contributed to promote industry, know- 
ledge, goud morals, social order, and pub« 
lic’ prosperity ; that they are not inferior 
to any fellow subjects in fervent love to 
their country, nor ia ardent loyalty to 
their venerable Sovereign, whose early 
promise to “ preserve the toleration in- 
violate,” has made an indelible impres- 
sion on their hearts, and that any means 
which might excite their discontent, and 
enfeeble nis attachment, would therefore 
at any time, and especially at this period, 
be inconsistent with the national interest, 
and with wise and liberal cre 

2. That although this meeting consider 
the right to worship Gop according 
to individual judgment as an inalien- 
right, superior to all social Regulations ; 
and although they have long anticipated 
a period when all Penal Laws for worship- 
ping God according to their consciences 
would be abolished, they have been un- 
willing to agitate the public mind for the 
attainment of their hopes, and presuming 
that no persons would in this venture 
to assail the Act of Toleration, after the 

ever memorable declaration of the king, 
they have been content to regard it with 
grateful emotions, and to esteem it as an 
effectual protection from the recurrence of 
former persecutions. 

3. That the persons assembled at this 
KKK 
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meeting have received with great anxiety 
the communications frequently made by the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, of his 
intention to propose legislative enactment® 
interfering with the laws relating to Pro- 
testant dissenters; that they did hope 
the applications he has received, and he 
information communicated, would have 
pone his perseverance ; but they have 
earned the'disappointment of their hopes, 
and have ascertained the provisions of the 
bill which he has at length intr into 
parliament with extreme tegret, with 
painful apprehension. 

4. That this bill declares that all the 
provisions relating to dissenting mi- 
histers contained in the Toleration act, and 
in the subsequent act for theit further re- 
lief, were intended to be limited only to 
ministers of seperate congregations, and 
enacts, 1, That sach ministers upon be- 
ing admitted to the peaceable possession 
and enjoyment of the place of ministers 
of a seperate congregation, may, on a cer-~ 
tificate in writing, under the hands of se- 
veral eubstnatel and reputable househol- 
ders belonging tosuch congregation, sign- 
ed in the presence of some creditable wit- 
ness, who is to make proof of their sige 
natures upon oath at a general sessions of 
the peace, be permitted to take oaths and 
to sign the declarations previously requit- 
ed, and shall then, and then only, during 
their continvanee as ministers, of such se 
perate congregation, be entitled to all the 
privileges and exemptions which the for- 
mer acts had conferred. 2. That any o- 
ther person who may desire to qualify 
himself to preach as a dissenting Minister; 
must procure several substantial and repu- 
table what being dissenters of the 
same sect, and of the same congregation, 
to certify on their consciences, in writing, 
to his being a Protestant dissenting mi- 
nister of their sect, and of the same con- 
gregation, and to their individual and long 
knowledge of his sobriety of conversation, 
and to his ability and Senos to preach ; 
and that such certificate must be proved 
as before stated, before he be permitted to 
take the oath and subscribe the declaration, 
before-he be exempt from the pains, pe- 
ualties and punishments to whieh he would 
otherwise be liable as a Dissenting Minis- 
ter. And 3, That any person ef sober life, 
and conversation admitted to preach on pro- 
bation te any seperate congregation must 

oduce a certificate from several dissent- 
ing Ministers who have taken the oath 
(to be also proved om oath at a general 
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sessions,) of his life and conversation, and 
to their long previous knowledge, before 
he can be admitted to take the oaths and 
subscribe the declaration, and that he may 
ther, during a limited period, to bespeci- 
fied in the certificate, efficiate as a proba- 
tioner to any dissenting congregation, and 
be. during a limited perio@ exempt from 
prosecution and punishment ; but neither 
of the two last-mentioned class of persons 
will be entitled to any privileges, or te the 
exemptions from offices conferred on dis« 
senting ministers by the Toleration act. 

$. That the principle assumed as the foun. 
dation of the bill is incorrect. That the 
Toleration Act authorised any persons to 
become Dissenting ministers, who conceivs 
ed themselves to be called and qualified 
to preach, upon giving security to the 
state for their loyalty and christian prin- 
ciples, by taking céftain oaths, and by 
subscribing certain declarations, and not 
only prevented their persecution under laws 

ein times fess favourable to civil and 
teligious libétty, but conceiving their la 
bours to be of publie utility, granted to 
them exemptions from all paroclyial offices 
and other duties which might interfere 
with their more ithportant exeriiens—that 
such construction of the oath of Tolera- 
tion has been sanctioned by the general 

tiee of a century, and has never been 
impogned by any decision in a superior 
court of law—and that if even such con- 
struction be incorrect, and legislative ex- 
position be required, such declaratory bill 
oaght to follow the intention of the only 
act which has subsequently passed; and 
should extend, and not contfact ; protect 
and not impair the relief afforded by the 
former, ancient, and venerable statute. 

6. That the bill introduced into parlia- 
ment is not justified by any necessity, and 
will be highly injuriots—that is is unne- 
cessary becausé the evils presumed to re 
sult fiom the abuses of the existing laws 
by a few persons who may have impro- 
perly taken the oaths required from dit 
senting preachers and teachers, do not ¢t 
ist but to a most inconsiderable extent, and 
because the extension of all such abuses 
has been anxiously and would be effec 
tually discountenanced by every class of 
Protestant: Dissenters, and that it must be 
injurious, because it will introduce form 
unprecedented, inconvenient, or impract 
cable—will render itinerant pr 
students of divinity, ministers on 
tion, and many persons, to whose a t, 
piety and disinterested labowrs, mulritude 
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aft indebted for religious instruction lia» 
ble to serve all civil offices ; qnd will ex- 
pose all ministers or the witnesses to the 
certificates to be harrased by repeated at- 
rendance at different sessions, and to ca- 
pricious examinations and unlimited exe 
pease, because by limiting the right of 

sons to become Dissenting Ministers in 
gbedience to their consciences, it wili im- 
pose dew restrictjons on toleration, and be- 
cause it will create a precedent for fu- 
ture att at even more dangerous or 
fatal experiments against religious liberty. 

7. That although most reluctant to in- 
terference with political affairs, they there- 
fore cannot regard the present attempt 
without peeuliar sensations of alarm, and 
that veneration for their ancestors, regard 
to their posterity, respect for rights which 
they can never abandon, and the sacred 
obligations whieh they feel, will therefore 
compel them to disregard all doctrinal and 
ritual distinctions, and to unite, by every 
legitimate effort, to prevent the pending 
bill from passing into a law, and to op- 

the smallest diminution of the privi- 
fone secured by the aet of Toleratian. 

8. That, from the noble declaration of 
the liberal-minded and illustrious Prince 
Regent of the Empire, that he will deliver 
up the constitution unaltered to his royal 
Father, this meeting are encoyraged to ine 
dulge a confident hope, that measures so 
innovating and injurious can never obtain 
the sanction of his high authority, and 
that they also rejoice that it has not been 
introduced by his Majesty’s government, 
and that respectful application be there- 
fore made tothem for their wise and cone 
tinued protection. That a petition to the 
house of Lords against the bill be signed 
by all the persons present at this meeting; 
and that all congregations of Protestant 
dissenters, and other friends to religious 
liberty throughout the Empire, be recom- 
mended to present similar petitions; and 
that a committee, consisting of persons re- 
tident in London, and in the country, be 
appointed to effectuate these proceedings, 
and to adopt any measures they may deem 
expedient, to prevent the successful prose- 
tution of this bill; and that each commit- 
we may increase their number, and that 
any three members be competent to act. 

9. That these resolutions be communicat- 
td by the committee now appointed to the 
committee for guarding the privil of 
the Methodists’ and “ the Sewatian td 
ministers of the congregations of Protestant 


‘semblies for 
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dissenters Of the three denqminations ia or 
near London ; and that their co-operation 
and assistance be respectfully invited. 

10. That asubseription be entered into 
to defray the expences whici: may be in- 
curred; and that friends to religious lie 
berty throughout the Empire be invited to 
contriute ; and that such subscription be 
apprapriated at the discretion of the com- 
mittee, 

11, That subscriptions be received by 
Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co. Lom- 
bardestreet ; and Sir James Esdaile and Co, 
Lombard -street. 

12. That Thomas Pellatt, esq. of Iron- 
mongers’-hall, and John Wilks, esq. of 
Hoxton-square, be solicited to act as joint 
secretaries to the committee. 

13, That the acknowledgements of this 
meeting be presented to the gentlemen by 
whom it was convened, for the vigilance 
meritoriously displayed, and for their 
prompt attention to every attempted in- 
fringement of the invaluable and long es- 
tablished rights of the Protestant dis- 
senters, 

14. That this meeting present their ar- 
dent thanks to the Chairman, for the at- 
tachoient to religious liberty which he has 
displayed, by consenting to preside on this 
occasign, and for the attention and ability 
which he has manifested. 

15. That their thanks be also presented 
J. Wilks, esq. for the ability and zeal which 
he has manifested as temporary secretary, 
and for his eloquent and useful exertions 
at this meeting. 

16, That these resolutions be published 
in the Newspapers, signed by the Chair- 
man, and that measures be adopted by the 
committee, necessary to give them requi- 
site publicity. 

Samuet Mijts, Chairman, 

AT a general meeting of the Deputies 
appointed for supporting the Civil Rights of 
Protestant Dissenters, held at the King’s 
Head Tavern, in the Poultry, London, 
the 15th of May, 18!1, 

Wiitam Situ, esq. M.P. in the Chair. 

Resolved, That liberty of conscience, 
compréhending the freedom of public as- 

rales worship and instruc- 

tion, in such forms, and under such teachers 

as men shall for themselves approve, is the 

inalienable right of all; in the peaceable 

exercise of which they are not justly con- 
troulable bY the civil magistrate, _ 

Resolved, That this liberty has been 


‘generally recegnized in the practice of the 
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British government, since the z¥a of the 
revolution, under the constructiod of the 
statute commonly called the toleration act. 
‘Thus whatever may have» been the letter 
of the law, the spirit of toleration has been 
extended, and large portion of religious li- 
berty actually enjoyed. 

Resolved, That we have beheld with 
great concern a. bill lately brought into 
parliament, designed as appears to us, to 
abridge such religious liberty, and 
having a tendency to deprive the lows 
er classes of the community of these 
opportunities which they have so long 
enjoyed, to attend public worship and re- 
ligrous instruction under teachers of their 
own choice. 

Resolved, That as deputed by large 
and respectable bodies of protestant dis- 
senters to attend to their civil rights, it 
becomes our bounden duty immediately 
¢0 protest against the principle of such a 
measure, and to point out the unjust and 
‘vexatious eperation of the aforesaid bill, 
as now brought into parliameug, 

Resolved, That a petition against the 
said bill, grounded on the principles of the 
foregoing resolutions, be signed by the 
members of this meeting, and presented to 
the legislature. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolue 
tions be signed by the chairman, and ine 
serted in ali the public papers. 


Ws. Smits, Chairman, 
- pe - 
LIBRARY, RED-CROSS STREET, 


May 16, 1811. 


Ar anumerous Meeting of the Genera] 
Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
of the three denqminations, residing in 
and about the cities of London and West- 
minster, regularly summoned to deliberate 
on the means of opposing the bill iatro 
duced into the house of Lords by viscount 
Sidmouth, which has a tendency to nar- 
row the provisions of the toleration act, 
the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted :— 


1, That the right of peaceably assem- 
bling for the purpose of religious worship 
and public instruct‘on, according to the 
dictates of our own consciences, belongs 
to us as men, as Christians, and as mem- 
Bers of civil society ; that this right ought 
not to be abridged or controled by any 
secular authority ; and that we cannot 
coysent to the alienation or surrender of 
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it without crimidality of our’part, diste 
spect to the memory of those from whom 
we have, under os received it, 


and injury to the interests of our de 
scendants and successors, to whom it js 
pur dut » as far’ as we areable, to transmit 
it inviolate. 

2. That this right has been recognized 
and maintained, trom the revolution tothe 
present day, partly by a liberal-construc 
tion of the toleration act, and partly by 
the protection of the illustrious Princes 
of the house of Brunswick ; and that it 
would betray a want of confidence in the 
favour of our sovereign, in the justice of 
the legislature, and in the spirit of the 
times, to submit to any proposed restric. 
tions of this right in passive silence. 

$. That as faithful and loyel subjects, 
attached to the civil constitution of our 
country, and, desirous of_ contributing to 
that tranquillity and union on which its 
permanence and prosperity very much de- 


pend, we cannot forbear expressing our. 


regret, that any measures should be pro- 
posed which have a tendency, by abridgs 
ing our liberty as protestant dissenters, 
and restraining the exercise of social wor- 
ship among those with whom we are con- 
nected, to excite dissatisfaction and dis 
content at the present interesting crisis; 
and more especially at a time when we had 
reason to hope that our liberty would 
have been enlarged, instead of being re- 
strained ; though we are peaceably wail 
ing for the period in which this happy 
event shall take place, and penal laws ne 
longer have any operation in the province 
of religion. 

4. That the pill now introduced into 
the house of Lords appears to us inconsis- 
tent with the unmolested liberty which 
we have long thankfully enjoyed ; repug- 
mant to our principles and profession 
as protestant dissenters, who disavow the 
authority of the civil magistrate in the 
province of religion; and imposing re- 
strictions which will he in various respects 
injurious and oppressive. 

5. That it is our duty, on our own be- 
half, and on behalf of our brethren, 2 
well as witha view tothe cause of reli- 
gious liberty in general, to make every 
constitutional effort in our pewer for pre- 
venting this bill from passing into alaw ; 
and that for this purpose a_ petition be 
presented from this body to the house of 
Peers, 


DAN. TAYLOR, Chairmen. 
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CITY OF BRISTOI« 


At a numerous Meeting of the Citizens 
and Inhabitants of the City of Bristol, 
Friends to Religious Liberty, held at the 
Guildhall,on Monday, the 20th May, 181i, 
at eleven o'clock. 

Anprew Pops, £3@, én the Chair: 


Resolves unanimously, that this meeting, 
thankful to benign providence, and to their 
present beloved sovereign, for the long and 

neral enjoyment of religious liberty un- 
or the acts of Toleration, have heard with 
extreme regret that the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth has introduced into 

rliament a bill, interfering with the 
ration of those acts, and evidently tending 
to abridge the liberties of his Majesty's 
loyal Protestant subjects, 

Resolved unquimously, That this meet- 
ing most cordially approves and gratefull 
acknowledges the spirit of firm and legiu- 
mate resistance to such bill which prevades 
the metropolis, and has already manifest- 
sd itself in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Resolved ynanimously, That this meet- 
ing being anxious to express to their fel- 
low-subjects their sentiments on this mo- 
mentous question, as also to contribute 
to the general efforts that are making in 
opposition to the design of Lord Sidmouth’s 
bill, do now address a petition to the Right 
Hon, the Lords Spiritual aad Temporal * 
peelamens assembled, prayjug that sug! 


‘bill may not pass into a law. 


Resolved unanimously, That she pesion 
now produced be approved, and left for 
signatures gt this place until four o’clock 


‘and that the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, 


Lord high Steward of this City, be respect- 
fully requested to present the same to the 
house of Lords. , 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the ac- 
knowledgements of this .mecting be pre- 
sented to the Right Worshipful Philip 
Protheroe, esq. Mayor, for his prompt and 
polite acquiescenée in granting the use of 
the Guildhall on this occasion.’ 

Resolved unanimously, That these re- 
solutions be printed in the publc News- 
papers. Anoaew Pore, Chairman. 

‘he Chairman having left the Chair, the 
cordial thanks of the meeting were voted 
to him for his able add polite conduct 
therein. a 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
At a general meeting of Protestant Dis- 


“Meatets, and other friends to religious Li- 
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herty, at the London Tavern, Bishopes 
gate-street, on Friday, May 24, 1811, 
convened to receive the report of 
committee, appointed at a former meets 
ing, to prevent, by every legitimate ef; 
fort, the successful progress of a bill in- 
troduced into parliament hy Viscount §id- 
yu, relating to the Acts for Religious 
oleraiion, 
Samuert Mics, esq. én the Chair, 

The Committee reported, that by great 
exertions, aided by the generous veutir 
ments which were aa excited, they 
had obtained, in 48 hours, $86 petitio 
from various congregations, within 1 
miles of the face si only by. 
males, exceeding 16 years of age. That 
those petitiong had been presented to the 
house of Lords on ‘Tuesday; and that in 
consequenge of the number and respecta- 
bility of the petitioners, of the attention 
of his Majesty’s Government, and of the 
assistance of many liberal-minded 
the motion that the bill should he read for 
the second time, was negatived without 
a djvisign, aud the bill was consequently 
rejected, 

Resolved, 

1, That the report of the Committee is 

highly satisfactory to this meeting; that 


loving religion, liberty, and their native 
land, they rejoice at the speedy rejection 


of a bill which would have limited the 
diffusign of religious light, have enfeebled 
the energy of frgedom, and by producing 
internal dissentions, have inflicted upon 
their country a dangerous wound: and 
that they particularly rejoice that this ef- 
fect hassesulted from the zeal displayed 
by friends to religious liberty of every de- 
nomination—and that complete succ 3 
conferred on their labours an adequate 
reward. . 
2. That this meeting congratulate mini- 
sters and other friends resident in every 
part of the empire, on this memorable 
result—on the just displeasure they have 
manifested at the first effurt of reviving 
intolerance—on their consequent atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the for- 
mer meeting—on their liberal ises of 
pereniecy aid—and on the pledges they 
ave given of their determination to re- 
sist any encroachments on the Acts of To- 
leration—and every future attempt to re- 
strict useful and pious teachers from dise 


' geminating christian principles, and pro- 
oting the salvation of men. 
8. That anxious to vindicate Protestan 

Dissenters from the unmerited imputation 
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of having acted with insincerity, or from 
€aprice, this meeting declare, that all 
communication alleged to have occurred 
between individual Dissenters and the fra- 
mer pf the bill, were unauthorized 
any body of Protestant Dissenters; an 

any favourable opinions of the mea- 
sure with such’ persons might avow, ha 
never obtained the sanction of general a 
probation. 

4. That the ingonveniences which have 
Jong resulted from the want of union and 
ys aan a among Protestant dissenters, 
for the protection of their religious rights ; 
the necessity whith has been yearn, ved 
for the appointment of persons authorised, 
vigiantly to watch against innovation 
on their privileges, as well as the con- 
structions which have been put on the acts 
of toleration; the assumptions by Magis, 
trates of judicial authority in the execution 
of some of the provisions of those acts, 
in which their power is only ministerial ; 
the recent violent outrages which have 
been committed against their meeting-hous,y 
es and preachers in Suffulk and Kent ; 
and the harsh revival of the intolerant pro- 
visions of the conventicle act, in Berk, 
shire, against persons guilty only of as; 
sembling to pray to God, induce this meet- 
ing to recommend that a society be form, 
ed of the ministers of congregations of 
Protestant dissenters, and of other persons 
assembling under the act of toleration 
throughout Engtand and Wales, to de- 
fend themselves against these evils ;—and 
that any balance of monies which the 
committee appointed by the former megt- 
ing may eventually retain, be applied by 
them towards the formation, and for the 

poses of such society 

5. That the same coramittee be requst- 
ed to prepare the plan of such society, to 
invite the concurrence pf every congre- 
gation assembling under the acts of ns 
tion, and to carry any plan they may deem 
eligible into immediate effect. 

6, ‘That as expenses have deen unayoid- 
ably incurred to an amount certainly great, 
although unascertained, all gentlemeu pre- 
sent at this meeting be requested to sub- 
scribe such sums as their liberality may 
suggest ; and that all Congregations be 
requested to transmit their collective con- 
taibutions, or individual assistance, te the 
treasurer, Robert Steven, esq. No. 101, 
Upper Thames-street ; or at the London 
‘Tavern, Bishop’sgate-street ; New London 
‘Tavern, Cheapside ; orto Sir James Es- 
daile and Co. and Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, 
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and Co, Lombard-street; and Messrs, 
Down, Thornton, and Co, Bartholomew. 
lane; without any avoidable delay; and 
that the committee appointed at the Jas 
meeting, be solicited to continue to exe. 
cute ail the powers with which they were 
then invested, and which they have so use. 
fully employed. 

7. ‘That the energetic and judicious ex. 
ertions of the committee, who Gas awaken 
ed with so much advantage, so laudable 
@ spirit among Protestant dissenters and 
the friends to religious liberty, merit the 
highest apprpbation--and present an ex. 
ample for universal imitation, whenever 
the smallest infringement of the most ex. 
tensive toleration hereafter attempted, 

8. That the thanks of this meeting be 
presented to the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, for the politeness with which he at- 
tended to the representation of their com- 
mittee, and to every member of his Majes- 
ty’s Spee yi witholding from the 
bill his official support. 

9. That this meeting cannot adequate- 
ly praise the Right Hon. Earls Stanhope 
and Grey, and Lords Holland and Erskine, 
for their manly and eloquent opposition to 
the principle and provisions of the bill, 
and for their unanswerable defence of re- 
ligious liberty ; but that they be requested 
to accept their warmest thanks. 

10, That hjs Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Most Noble the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the Right Hon, Earls Moira, 
Lauderdale, and Rosslyn, have by their 
prompt and generous assistance, excited in 
this meeting the most ardent gratitude. 

1]. ‘That the committee for guarding the 
privileges of the Methodists in the con- 
nection of the late Rev. John Wesley, hav- 


‘ing essentially contributed to this umpor- 


tant success, by their concurrent efforts 
and cheerful co-operation, have increased 
the esteem which this meeting previously 
entertained for them, and proved them- 
selves to be sincere friends to the best in- 
terests of mankind. 

12. That this meeting are also grateful 
to those Clergymen and other Members 
of the Estab Church, who by og 
strenuous opposition to the reject ’ 
have evinced their uofeigned atteckinest 
to the cause of Religious liberty. __ 

13. ‘That the attentions of the worship- 
ful the Mayor, and ether gentlemen of 
Bristol, and of the members of seve 
corporations, have made an indelible ™ 
pression on this meeting, and are ue 
to gratitude, permanent and sincere. — 
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15. That thismeeting are most happy to 
renew their grateful acknowledgements to 
Samuel Mills, esq. the Chairman, for the li- 
berality of principle, and the judicious 
propriety of conduct, which he has mani- 
fested on the present and former occasions, 

15. That the able, indefatigable, and dis- 
Interested exertions of Thomas Pellatt, esq. 
aad John Wilks, esq. the Secretaries to the 
committee, have procured for them the u+ 
niversal respect of this meeting and merit 
the uabounded approbation of all friends 
to Religious Liberty throughout the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

16. That these resolutions be commu- 
nicated to the noblemen and gentlemen 
to whom they relate, and that they be 
printed, advertised in the newspapers, and 
circulated at the discretion of the com- 
mittee; and that they be also requested 
to collect and publish all the proeeedings 
which have occurred, that a record may 
remain to gratify contempvranious inquiry 
and to excite and direct the efforts of fu- 
wre generations. 

SAMUEL MILLS, Chairman, 


Ce aeieeemmaad 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCE. 


—  —— 
LISBURN LANCASTARIAN FREE-@CHOOL, 


The managers of the Lisburn Free- 
school present their townsmen with the plan 
and regulations of that institution, and 
earnestly appeal to their benevolence for 
its support. The subject of education has 
of late happily engrossed much of the 

blic attention, and the advantages of 
isseminating ita blessings among the poor- 
er classes of society, have been so clearly 
demonstrated, not theoretic reasoiing 
dlone, but by practical illustrations®, that 
way thing further said on the subject, would 
be superfluous, 

The Free-school was opened’on the 29th 





—— 


* The benevolent Mr. Rakes, of Gloces- 
tershire, England, has stated, that during 
a period of 20 years namely, since the 
first establishment of Sunday-schools in 


_ that country, about $000 children received 


instruction, and though he regularty visited 
the city and country gavls, he has only met 
with one instance of criminality in these 
8000 persons, In like manner it is stated by 
Joseph Lancaster, that he has never yet 
learned that any one of 4000 children, 


whom he has educated in the Borough- 
toad school, though taken from the lowest 
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of May, 1810, with 25 scholars—these in a 
few weeks increased to 60 ; and have 
further increased to 115, their présgnt 
number. They are taught reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic (had the managers a 
l-house sufficiently large, they could, 
with the same trouble, teach double the 
number) on the following plan, chiefly the 
invention of Joseph Lancaster. 

‘The school is arranged into classes— 
each boy finds his own level, being pro- 
moted or degraded, from rank to rank, 
or class to class, according to his profici- 


ency. 

Fach class has a monitor, and in some 
Cases an assistant-monitor placed over it 
to keep all pre I amp to teach, or rather 
see that the children teach each other, the 
lesson allotted for the class. ‘Yhe monitor 
wears a small medal by way of distiuc- 
tion, and is in geveral a smar boy, chosen 
from the next superior class to that over 
which he presides: “While engaged in 
teaching, his time is not lost to himself, as 
some may suppose; on the contrary, it 
could not be employed more to his ad~ 
vantage: for, by enforcing the attention of 
others, he imperceptibly acquires a habit 
of attention himself, which materially ad- 
vances his future progress, 

A register of merit, and 2 register of 
daily offences are kept.—In the first, the 
names of such boys as distinguish them- 
selves by diligence and good conduct, are 
daily entered: In the second, all accusa- 
tions against boys, for transgressing the 
laws of the school, are registered: On 
the last day of the month, those whose: 
names are found registered a stated nume 
ber of times in the first, are rewarded with 
premiums: On Saturdays, those against 
whom accusations are found in the second, 
or black-book, as it is called, are tried by 
a jury of their peers, and punished ac- 
cording to their decision. 

The whole school learn to spell from 
one book; this book is printed in a large 


ee 


classes of society in London, has been 
chargedin any court of justice with any 
offence, Opposed to these statements, that 
of Sir Richard Philips, who when sheriff 
of London, ascertained, that out of 152 
criminals then in Newgate, 101 could not 
write, and of the remaining §1, 26 could 
only write their name in a fair hand, and 
95 im ascarce'y legible hand. Might we 
not add, that the unhappy victims to of- 
fended justice in our own country, almost 
invariably pour out their last breath la- 
menting the want of carly instruction | 


eee ee ae 
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type, on separate sheets, which are pasted 

te-board, and hung to the wall ; round 
these the different classes assemble iu semi- 
circles, and study their lessons, under the 
direction of their, respective monitors. 
Thus, all are employed at once. When 
studying their lessons, if a boy mistake in 
5 Se or pronouncing a werd, it is not 
the monitor’s duty to rectify that mistake, 
but to let the next boy do it, who, if he 
can, then takes precedeacy above the 
other; if he cannot, the next gets a trial, 
and so on, by which meats, the attention. 
of both monitor and pupil is engaged 
continually——neither can be idle a mo- 
meat undetected, and constant emulation 
is kept up. 

Another invention of Lancaster's, b 
which the scholars learn to write avd spell 
at the same time, has also been latcly as 
dupted in the Free-School, and found 
4 vast improvement. A class, say of 12 
bovs, being provided with slates 10d pen- 
cils, the monitor takes a spelling book, 
nnd pronounces a word aloud—every boy, 
then, as Lancaster justly observes, is o- 
biiged to listen attentively, to catch the 
sound of every letter as it falls from his 
lips; again, they have to retrace the idea, 
of every letter, and the pronounciation 
of the wogd, as they write it on the 
slates. This commands censtant attention, 
and prevents all idleness and talking, 
while the boys have great practice in 
writing, without it interfering with their 
other studies. When commencing to write, 
the scholars learn to form the written cha- 
tacters, as they had before the printed 
ones, in sand; afterwards they are pro- 
vided with slates and pencils, and are 
classed in pairs. one to write against ano- 
ther—this classification contributes not a 
little to advance their progress, as it pro- 
motes constant emulation; each boy 
having his competitor beside him, exerts 
his utmost ability to excel him; and it is 
pleasing and amusing to observe the eager- 
ness with which they show their copies, 
and the interest.each takes in the decision 
on their merirs. ; 

Arithmetic is also taught on a new plan, 
invented by Lancaster, by which a boy, 
who knows nothing more of the science 
than numeration, can teach a class any 
rule as well as the most perfect master, 
and at the same time acquire a knowledge 
of it himself by teaching.—In this man- 
ner s¢veral classes are making a rapid 

rogress.—Indeed the progress, that has 
een made by the scholars in general, ful- 
ly evinces the excellence of the plan of 
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tuition adopted—it has surpassed the Most 
sanguine expectations of the managers 
and will, no doubt, appear considerable, 
to all who reflect on the difficulties with 
which they had to struggle; being til] 
lately (that they were admitted to the use 
of the Court-house, by the benevolent 
directions of the Marquis of Hertford) 
without any pores: scheol-room, proper 
desks, or fuad, except what they advanced 
themselves, and a few charitable donations 
presented by visitors to the institution, 

Of the present scholars, about 70 had 
the alphabet to learn when they came to 
the school :—-of these, one class can now 
read, spell words of five and six syllables 
off book, and write round hand pretty 
neatly ; another class spell words of four 
syllables; and another of three syllables, 
can read ensy lessons alsoy and write large 
hand on the elate; two classes spell words 
of two syllables, and are beginning to 
write; others spell words of five, four, 
three, and two letters, and print them in 
sand, Of the boys who had been pre- 
viously at other schools, none but seven or 
eight were able te. spell.words of more 
than one syllable, when they came to the 
Free-schoc! :—Of these, two classes now 
read the Scriptures with tolerable correct- 
ness, write round-hand . very neatly, and 
are got as far as addition of money in arith- 
metic, : 

A few boys alse who distinguished them- 
selves by diligence and proper condact, 
are making some progress in English gram. 
mar, the elements of which the managers 
intend teaching such as in like manner ren- 
der themsélves worthy of that distinction, 

Rules of the Lisburn FreeSchodl, 

1, As the time the masters can devote 
to the school is but limited, every boy 
niust atteid punctually at the hour ap- 
pointed, viz.—at 8 inthe morning, and § 
in the evening in Summer—aud 10 in the 
mhorning in Winter :—and in order that 
offenders against this rule mav be prompt- 
ly known and’ punished, each monitor 
shall call over a list of his class precisely 
at 5 minutes atter the hour, and report 
the names of absentees. - 

2. Any monitor who, without sufficient 
reason, shall be absent when he should 
call over the list of his class, shall forfat 
his rank. 

3. Atrusty boy shall be appointed te 
make inquiries after absentees, and any 
boy who shall be three times reported ab- 
sent, without sutficient reason, be 
expelied the school. . 6 eA 

4. Every boy shall have his hands and 
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face washed, and hair combed, before he 
comes to school. 

5. No boy shall talk to his class-fellow, 
or make a noise in school. 

6. No boy shall presume to contradict 
or argue with the monitor of his class, but 
shall yield the readiest obedience to his 
commands, keeping in mind that they are 
not his commands, but those of the mas- 
ters, which the monitor is instructed to 
deliver. 

7. Every monitor shall receive pre- 
miums in proportion to the pains he takes 
to improve and maintain good order in 
his class: and as it is particularly neces- 
sary that every monitor should be a lad 
of strict veracity, should any one be 
found guilty of telling a falsehood, he 
shall be degraded, and rendered ever af- 
ter incapable of holding that rank. 

8. No bay shall quarrel with his school- 
fellows, call nick-names, or use foul ex- 
pressions. 

9 No boy shall lie, swear, or take 
God’s name in vain. 

10. No boy shall play at ball, marbles, 
kammon, or any such game on the Sab- 
bath-day. 

11. No boy shall at any time play at 
“ pitch and toss,” attend cock-fights, or 
engage in any species of gambling, under 
pain of expulsion from the school. 

12. No monitor, assistant, or pupil, 
shall, on “y account, screen boys whom 
they may know guilty of transgressing 
the rules of the school; but shall faithful- 
ly report the same to the masters, under 
pain of being brought to trial (on disco- 
very) for disobedience, and neglect of duty. 

These rules are in general read and des- 
canted on, on Saturdays, when the Black- 
book is examined. Sundays, the mana- 
gers principally devote to giving the chil- 
dren Scriptural instruction, and, without 
touching on the tenets peculiar to any 
church or sect, they endeavour to inspire 
them with a reverent regard for the Holy 
Scriptures, and every thing that relates to 
religion; and to impress their young 
minds with a sense of the continual super- 
mtendence of the Deity ; His hatred of 
evil actions; and their certain accounta- 
bility for all they do or say at a future 
jdgment. And through the blessing of 
him, in whom is “ all strength and full- 
hess,” they trust their feeble exertions 
have not been altogether fruitless, Pre- 


vious to the opening of the Free-School, 
the greater part of the scholars spent the 
Sabbath-day at improper sports in the 

s, or in running through the streets, 
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disturbing the peace of the town, and of- 
fending everychaste ear with foul or pro- 
fane expressions :—now they regularly ate 
tend divine service at their respective 
places of worship; nor would any boy 
in the school be seen joining in unbecom- 
ing diversions during the day. Many 
boys, too, who were shocking swearers 
when they came to the school, seem now 
to have acquired such an aversion to that 
shameful practice, that if they are obliged 
to complain of another being guilty of it 
(which seldom happens, except it be a- 
gainst a new scholar), they will not men- 
tion the expressions, but spell or make 
some allusion to them! 

Such are the benefits which have already 
resulted from this infant institution—bes 
nefits which the superintendants doubt 
not will forcibly plead for its support, 
with the benevolent and humane. ‘They 
will perceive from the foregoing state- 
ment, that the success of the plan of tui- 
tion adopted, principally hinges on the 
system of emulation and rewards :—of the 
latter, any that have yet been dispensed, 
have necessarily been of a trifling nature; 
but the managers venture to hope, that 
they will be enabled tp present a few of 
the most deserving of the scholars with 
some articlessof clothing at the commence- 
ment of winter; in this particular, man 
persons who have families, could materidl, 
ly benefit the institution at a small pe- 
wer at expense, by sending donations of 
their children’s left-off clothes, &c. to the 
school-house, orto either of the managers, 
by whom they will be most thankfully re- 
ceived, 

It is gratifying to remark, that while 
the male children of the poor have been 
thus admitted to a share of education, 
the female are not likely to be excluded. 
The girl’s-school, founded by some young 
ladies in August last, consists at present 
of upwards of fifty scholars, who are 
taught reading and spelling in the Lan- 
castrian manner, and also useful needle+ 
work :—and the progress they have made, 
sufficiently evinces the attention paid to 
them by their benevolent patroness: se- 
veral having already got through Lancas- 
ter’s Spelling-book, though part of their 
time was necessarily devoted to needle- 
work. What, however, particularly strikes 
the attention of visitors of this institu- 
tion, is the extreme cleanliness of the little 
girls, habits of which necess and too 
much-needed virtue among the Irish poor, 
the ladies judictously encourage, by appro- 
priating premiums to that purpose. 

Lil 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From April 20, till May 20, 

Soon after the last report went to the press, a very considerable change in the wes. 
ther took place. For nearly four weeks, there were few days in whicha good deal of 
tain did not fall, and it now appears, that in many parts of the country, theoccupiers of 
land were prevented from sowing either oats or flaxseed, until about the 15th inst. when 
the weather became dry; and even what was sown before the alteration, was so drench. 
ed with wet, and dried so suddenly, that in most of the strong clay soils, a crust was 
formed on the surface of the land, extremely prejudicial to the crops ;—where this has 
been the case, the only remedy is to harrow and roll the ground. 

Some will no doubt be prevented from trying this experiment, by a fear of tearing 
up the corn, but if they are induced to make the trial, they will find it succeed beyond 
their expectations, A single stroke of a harrow will break the crust, and set the plants 
at liberty without hurting them, and the roller will fasten any root that may have been 
a little loosened, and break the crusted earth into dust. 

It is more difficult to point out what ought to be done for the relief of the flax, in such 
a situation. It is a tender p'ant, and will not come up through a crusted surface ; and 
althongh the roller may pcs break some of the tender buds, yet as there appears 
no other mode of relief, the trial ought to be made. 

Provisions continue at a moderate price, and potatoes in particular have latterly 
been sold at a rate which will scarcely pay the farmer the original expense. 

Wheat has advanced in price, but hasta and oats keep stationary. 

The grass lands in general look well, and the appearance of K i meadows give us 
reason to expect a plentiful supply of hay. : 


| COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

That bank-paper, whether of the national banks, or of private banks, is depre- 
ciated, is a fact forced on public notice, and virtually admitted by both 
sides in the late debates in the house of Commons, on the report of the 
Bullion committee. ‘The admission of the fact is general, although attempts 
are made to disguise the consequences, and even ministers admit there can be 
no remedy for what they allow to be an evil, while the present system of immense fo- 
reign military expenditure is continued, They think they touch a sympathetic chord 
in the public mind, when they declaim on the impossibility of gud a on the war, with- 
out a large supply of paper-money. If the people were wise, such a mode of reasoning 
would be the best refutation of their own system, but to a war loving nation, it flatters 
their prejudices, and causes them to submit to any inconveniences, rather than give up 
what they have been taught, witheut proof, to consider as necessary to their safety, if 
not to their existence as a nation. Thus the mania of war receives additional strength, 
aud is more deeply fixed by the craft used to persuade the nation to their undoing. 
Stocks may fall, additional loans made, immense taxes laid on, and to ‘these the evils 
of a depreciated currency is added, but all must be borne, because the people are 
taught to consider their safety lies in carrying on a war, which has already produced 
all these evils, and if persevered in, is likely to entail many more. In the sober eye 
of reason, safety appears to lie in the opposite course, and peace is contemplated as bet- 
ter calculated to produce safety, and add to our strength, both political and com- 
mercial, 

We have now a new era inthe war, and in commerce. To look steadily forward 
to the consequences, and to calculate the final result, requires a strong head and a cool 
judgment. It was foreseen by a few of clearer discernment in 1797, at the time of the 
passing of the act to suspend payments in eash at the national banks, that the conse- 
quences which have followed, must take place, but the multitude passed*over the signe 
of the times unregarded. When the national banks were exonerated from paying 2 
specie, the inducement to send out large issues, both for political and commerciah 
purposes, was clearly foreseen, When they were not under an engagement to pay m 
specie, they were freed from the necessary checks on their issues. Private & 
being bound to pay only in paper of the banks of England or Ireland, were 
liable to such checks, as arose from the facility or difliculry with which 
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piper could be procured, and by the restriction act, all checks to pay im specie 
ve thus been removed from public and private banks, 

Gold Bullion is 30 per cent. above the coinage price. That such a state arises from 
local circumstances affecting this empire, is evinced by an assertion made in the house 
of Commons, that the value of Bullion on the continent has fallen in the proportion of 
lito 7. It is also asserted, that the price of silver, although risen in England, has 
fallen in France, according to the following facts: ‘The old French crown, now no 
longer a legal tender, has fallen from $s. to 4s. 10d,, while in England, the stampt dol 
lar, intrinsically worth 4s. 6d., has lately been raised from 5s. to 5s. Gd., and even pas- 
ées higher frequently in private circulation, It has long passed in Ireland as a bank to- 
ken, at 6s. Irish. 

In England, it has been ruled in the court of Common Pleas, that bank notes are.not 
a legal tender to set up against judgment of execution, although both there and in Tre« 
land, a tender in national paper is good against issuing a writ in what is technically 
called the mesne process. The legislature has adopted this middle course, wel! know- 
ing that if bank-notes are made a legal tender, they would speedily share-the fate of th: 
¢ontinental money in America, and the assignats in France. Bank-notes may answer to 

s from hand to hand in all recent transactions, when the depreciation cannot be felt 
in the short period between taking them, and passing them in other payments, But in 
all old contracts, the effect of making them a legal tender, would be to benefit the 


debtors, and defraud the creditors, as payment would be then made in a depreciated 


currency. Rent is a debt due generally on an old contract, and landlords are creditors 
under such circumstances. ‘The case requires much consideration, that justice may be 
done to both parties... It is a hardship on landlords, to take their rents in bank-notes, 
orat any.fixed rate of discount, as the depreciation may increase. ‘Tenants will soon 
find it impossible to procure guineas, and their case is thus made extremely difficult. 
Itisto be hoped that some compromise, on sound principles, will be adopted by land- 
lords and tenants. ‘The discussion which has so far appeared in the public prints in this 
country, on this subject, has been all on one side, and consisted merely of declamation 
on the part of tenants, against landlords. ‘The subject requires dispassionate considera- 
fion, and a careful louking to both sides of the question, on broad comprehensive prin- 
ciples of equal justice to the claims of debtors and creditors. 

To show how superficially the subject is frequently treated, it may be noticed, that 
in the commercial report of a respectable London publication, a paragraph has slipped 
in, probably carelessly selected from» the public papers, that “ their fabricated paper 
money is at a heavy discount in France.” Such is “the stuff of which dreams are 
made,” and such is the systematic deception practised on the credulity of the public, 
willing to be deceived in all points which flatter their prejudices. In France, the most 
authentic a¢counts state they have not any paper-money in circulation. ‘They smart 
under the remembrance of their former sufferings during the system of assignats. 

Discount on bank notes rates at from 12 to 124 per cent. 

The peace and good order of this country are in danger of being disturbed 
by an association among the cotton weavers. ‘They have an organization of 
committees, treasufers and secretaries to control the trade, as a branch 
of the regular association in England, and Scotland, which is formed into affiliat- 
td societies, in those places in which the cotton trade is established. Com- 
binations are of very hurtful consequences, they unhinge the fabric of civil government, 
and by the habits of insubordination and excesses practiced on those occasions are ex- 
tremely injurious to morality. Even when they are successful, the losses by waste of 
time and the expense of intemperance to which they often lead, mig more than 
compensate the gains obtained by an advance in prices. In this country their present 

jects appear to be to restrain weavers from taking more than a certain number of 
‘pprentices, and to prevent workmen from taking webs to weave at less than the 
a they have thought proper to fix. In many parts of the country, great numbers 

¢been thrown out’of employment by their being forced to return the pieces in the 
unwrought. In the present state of the cotton trade, high prices cannot be af- 
forded for weaving. it would be surely better to leave trade to find its own level, and 
fhigh prices cannot be procured, let weavers individually make the best bargain they 
with their employers, If trade mends, prices of themselves by a fair competition 
Would also mend, and such a mode would be far preferable to the present illegal and 
itindicious practice of throwing the weavers idle, and by combinations attempting te 
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control prices, which cannot or ought not be brought under such regulations. Trade 
should be left free to find its own level. 
Exchange, Belfast on London has been generally through this month at 93 per cent, 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From April 20, te May 20. 
April 21...Cowslip (Primula veris,) Male Orchis (Orchis mascula,) Ground Ivy (Gle, 
choma Hederacea,) and Nodding Squill (Scilla ameena,) flowering. 
24...Common Swallow (Hirundo Rustica) arrived, 
25 Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) Neapolitan star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nu- 
tans,) Barren wort (Epimedium Alpinum,) and Cuckoo Flewer (Cardamine pratensis,) 
27...Cuckoo (Cuculus Canorus) come and cailing....Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris) not yet 
gone, Germander (Veronica Chameedrys) flowering. 
29—Virginian Lungwort (Pulmonaria Virginca,) Asiatic Globe Ranunculus (Troillius 
Asiaticus.) 
30..-Harebell (Scilla nutans,) Bush vetch (Vicia sepium,) Woodroof (Asperula odo- 
rata) flowering. Geldilocks, (Ranunculus auricomus) and Common Strawberry (Fraga. 
ria vesca,) in full flower. | 
May 2...Several Swallows flying about. 
3...Mountain Speedwell (Veronica montana) flowering. That curious insect the 
Podura aquatica now begins to cover the surface of the puddles about dunghills, &c, 
as if gunpowder was strewn over them. 
4,..Common Broom (Spartium Scoparium,) flowering. 
8...Narrow leaved Ledum (Ledum angustifolium) flowering. 
10...Italian Squill (Scilla Campanulata,) and Apple trees flowering. 
11...Broadleaved Ledum (Ledum latifolium,) Marsh Whortleberry (Vaccinium Uli- 
ginosum,) Yellow Azalea (Azalea Pontica,) and Tulip (Tulipa Gesneri,) flowering. 
13...Reed Bird (Sylvia Salicaria) and Black Martin or Swift (Hirundo Apus) arrived, 
‘ 14...Wood Cranesbill (Geranium Sylvaticum,) Yellow Poppy (Papaver Cambricum) 
owering. 
15...With spotted brown Butterfly (Papalio Ageria,) flying about...Sitfast (Ranunculus 
repens,) and London Pride (Saxifraga-umbrosa) flowering. 3 
16...Lilacs (Syringa vulgaris) flowering. 
17...Marsh Eyebright (Pedicularis Sylvatica)...Crimson Flowered Poony (Pconia 
peregrina) flowering, and the White Throat (Sylvia cinerea) arrived. 
18...Day Lychnis (Lychnis Diurna) and night blowing Lychnis (Lychnis vespertina).. 
Horse Chesnut (GEsculus Hippocastanum) and First Flowers of the White Water Lily 
(Nympheea alba) flowering. 
19...Hawthorns (Crateegus Oxycantha)...Wood Loosestrife (Lysimachia nemorunit 
and ‘Thrift or Sea Pink (Statice Armena) flowering. 
20.,.Rape Butterfly (Papilio Rapoe) flying about. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. : 
From the 20th Ey to the 20th May. 
April 21, ccosececseeeeseeeeeesSQually with showers, 
2 PC ae .--.Fine day, showery night, 
2B, .cccsscccecece sseeee Fine day, thunder and rain at night, 
OO. citancenepesonnion «Fine, rain at night. 
BE erocercese oe cececesss Wet morning. Fine day, 
DE ncknseevesomssedeinn Dark dry day. 
Dlesesansqueceensosecase Fine day. 
BES ccccccccvccccccscseess Very wet 
QO pn cesceces aponnenesess Dark dry day. 
Ber craccisccsiscscevens Rain in the evening. 
May 1,...ceesesees ecgvecose Wet day. 
Dine tescenenspcncegnss .A small shower in the evening. 
D covadtanscontiunentes Wet day, 
Ganisednecks senesnacen Slight ey 
Bonnsrehesetonnee soeeee Wet day, - 
Gyreccsevecseevoseeeees Very great rain. Stormy, producing great floods, 
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Tyneeesrenceanecrncsees Web morning, dark dry day. 
Sirvneesepdascarserseee Very wet day, 
Qyrracceepareeeccenerenkine day. 

10, ..cccececcccesseceees Wet forenoon, 

Ly .seeseeseeereeeseeeseA slight shower, 

EMiccsevessenss accecouyn Wet day. 

L4ysecceecceevereneeseseA slight shower. 

15, 16,...0.cerereeeenebine days. 

[7 yraeseereensereeseeeeed hunder with a heavy shower, 

18, 20}.,.0+seeeee+eee- kine Days 

The range of the Barometer has-been very little, it was at 29.4, on the 14th of May, 
and the highest on the 17th and 18th, when is was high as 29.9, 

Notwithstanding, the general range of the ‘Thermometer in the morning was high 
for the season, being mostly about 50, it was.so. low as 42 on the 7th of (May, at 8 
o'clock in the morning, on the 14th it was as high as 59, and onthe 16thas 60, on the 
17th, as 63 at the same hour. . 

The wind has been observed 6 times S.E....7,N.E....2,E...3,5.W....2 §...1,N. 80 that 
the prevalence has been easterly. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR june, 1811. 
Extracted from Frend’s Evening Amusements. 
Tut Moon is seen on the first under the five stars in triangle of the Virgin, be- 
ng nearest to the third, and at some distance from her, eastward, is the first of the 
irgin. 


On the 5th, the Moon is on the meridian at ten minutes past eleven, the second of 
the Scorpion being directly under her, and Antares belowher to the east, and Mars 
to the west of the meridian, but not so much below’ her as Antares. During the 
whole night, therefore, the: Moon, with Mars and the stars of the Scorpion, that are 
not eclipsed by her brilliancy, will engage the attention of the traveller. 

On the jouk, the two. first stars of the Archer are to the west of the Moon, and. 
the second of thé Water-bearer to the east of her, but she is nearest to the former 
stars. 

_ On the 16th, the Moon passes the fifteenth of the Fishes at two minutes past three 
in the morning, 

On the 18th: she rises under Venus; and on the 20th, is new Moon, at two mi- 
hutes past tea in the evening, but without an eclipse, as she is nearly five degrees in 
her uprightsouth of. the ecliptic. 

On the 23d, we resume our observationsen the Moon, whose appearance above the 
horizon after. sun-set. is very short; as the brightness of the horizon after sun-set is very 
great at this time of. the year, and the Moon’s latitude being southern, she will be 
near the horizon before her rays will have: gained considerable power, She is then 
im the barren region of the Crab, the small stars in the Lion’s head being above her 
ita considerable distance. 

On the 29th, she is between the first of the Virgin and the five stars in triangle; 
aid on the 30th; between the first of the Virgin and the tenth and eleventh of this 
constellation, but nearest to the latter stars, as she passes the tenth about two hours af- 
ter midnight. 

The season of the year is not favourable to observations on the stars, and the plan- 
tetsare in situations, in which they cannot excite much general attention. 

Mercury is a morning star, in his inferior conjunction on the Ist, stationary on the 
12th, and at his greatest elongation on the 26th, During the first part-of the month, 

is too near the Sun to be visible; and as he recedes from it, the disadvantages of 
his situation, added to the season of the year, in which the brightness of the eastern 

ison before sun-rise is so great, will prevent him from being seen, except by the keen 
4tronomer,. 

Venus is a morning star, but she has.a southern latitude. On the Ist, she rises under 
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the three first starsof the Ram, and is directing her course through the mid space be. 
tween the Pleiades and Aldebaran, which she reaches on the 24th. Her splendour 
will distinguish her notwithstanding the brightness of the sky in the mornings of this 
mouth. 

Mars is onthe meridian at 14 minutes past eleven on the night ofthe first, and at 
forty minutes past nine on the 19th. 

‘Jupiter is in conjunction with the Sun on the 5th; and of course after that time 
a morning ‘star not to be distinguished till towards the end of the month, when he 
may be seen between Venusand the Sun at sun-rise. 

Saturn ison the meridian at*four minutes past one in the morning of the Ist, and at 
forty minutes past eleven at night of the 19th. As he rises within an hour after sun- 
set°on thé Ist, weshall have sufficient opportunities of observing him,'and compar. 
ing him with Mars. 

« Herchell 1s on the meridian at nineteen minutes past ‘ten in the evening of the st, 
and. at fifty four minutes past eight of the 21st. The Moon passes him on the 4th, 

~The Sun's apparent diameter on the Ist, is thirty-ome minutes, thirty-five seconds, and 
on the 19th thirty one minutes, thirty-one seconds. 


NN 


The ECLIPSES of the SATTELLITES of JUPITER are not 
visible this Month, JUPITER being teo near the SUN. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged to-H.M.L., for his trouble in copying the Journal of a Wiltshire 
Curate. We decline to insert it, as we know it is not original. We think it appeared 
in the Connoisseur, a collection of periodical essays published many years ago, 


ERRATA.—Page 262, 2 col. 11 line from bottom, for ascendeth, read ascend.— 
297, 2d col. last line from the bottom ot the page, for J may read When I visited 
Page 304, 2dcel. 10th line, for whole, read whose—Page 335, 1 col. 9th-line from bot- 
tem, for or, read on.—Page 313, 1 col. 18th line, for Meckain, read Mechain.—Page 
298, Ist col. 6th line from the bottom, insert the words, “J met,” *before “ with a 
jeuful, Fee" —Page 298, Ist. col. 7th line from the bottom, insert-the word him, after 
spared.——Page 298, 2d col. Ist line dele the words, * Since that time he thought us worthy 
of his company, walking, reading, every thing was now in common;—Page 300; col. 2d, 2Ist 
line from the top, dele the word of—Page 377, 1 col. $8th line, for premiums, read 
premices-—Page 394, col. lst, Jine 2d from the bottom of the-page, for wirtten, read 
writter, 
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